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In sports, protection is part of the game. In business, too, protection 
against the possibility of accident, personal injury or interruption of earning 
power is just as essential. 

At American Cyanamid Company, for example, a detailed program has 
been worked out with leading insurance companies for the protection 
of Cyanamid employees and to indemnify the company «wgainst possible 
damage to plants and properties. 

But actual insurance “thinking” starts with prevention of loss. Full use is 
made of the excellent services available through the insurance industry, such 
as inspections of safety conditions, regular examinations of pressure vessels 
and machinery, and modern fire protection engineering. Employees are trained 
in methods to prevent accident, a program which has helped achieve an 
enviable safety record and establish Cyanamid generally as a “preferred risk.” 

This modern concept of “insurance” is one of the ways Cyanamid 
safeguards its service as a vital source of supply for chemicals, drugs, 
pharmaceuticals and other important products. 


AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPA 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20,N. 








“ Friendly” government vs. “selfish” business 


PE GOVERNMENT will carry a letter for 
2 = from Texas, say, to New York for 
| 3¢. But the government loses money on the 
' tip, and you have to pay taxes to make up 
: the difference. 


Business carries a gallon of gasoline the 
same journey from Texas to New York for 
1/5th of 3¢, does it almost as fast. It may 
‘not be door-to-door delivery, but it’s a lot 
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SWASEY 
Cleveland 


PRECISION 
MACHINERY 
SINCE 1880 


harder to handle, in spite of which busi- 
ness makes a profit—and out of which it 
pays taxes to support government business 
ventures such as the post office. 


Since time began, the hope of private 
profit is what has stimulated the drive for 
efficiency and low costs, out of which every- 
one benefits. If that is business selfishness, 
the world needs more of it. 


Pin Drafter processing 


wool for yarn 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 





A PICTURE IN A MINUTE 
THANKS 10 TAPE 


6 different ‘Scotch’ Pressure-Sensitive Tapes do 7 vital jobs in each 


roll of Polaroid film to make this amazing camera possible 








Every arrow points to a “Scotch” Brand How does Polaroid know which “Scoifif! 
Pressure-Sensitive Tape doing what only a Pressure-Sensitive Tape is best for ¢ 
tape could do! And as the Polaroid people need? Easy. They work with 3M Enging 
will tell you, their picture-in-a-minute men trained in tape techniques, men whe 
camera wouldn’t work unless each one of draw from over 300 tape formulation 
these tapes performed its job exactly right. meet the strictest requirements of indu 


There are thin tapes and thick tapes, And just as these 3M Engineers 
tapes with adhesive on both sides, tapes worked with Polaroid, they have wor 
with special backings. They all work to- with thousands of other manufacture 
gether to make the Polaroid-Land camera large and small. They can help you 
—and its amazing film—a modern engineer- with tape, too—at no cost or obliga 
ing masterpiece. For more information, mail the coupor 








. AND TAPE WORKS MORE WONDERS FOR INDUSTRY THAN YOU'D EVER BELIEVE! 


TAPE THAT OUTZIPS ZIPPERS: Tough TAPE THAT CHANNELS TRAFFIC: Stor- TAPE THAT HOLDS ITS OWN: No WaFape 
corrugated containers are opened quick as a age areas and traffic lanes are quickly marked is needed when corrugated containers $e mi 
pack of cigarettes by a “Scotch” Brand tape on factory floors with this tough “Scotch” sealed with a “Scotch” Brand tape madg, 
made of super-strong rayon filaments. Re- Brand tape made from plastic film. Remem- kraft paper. Adhesive is water-resistant! 


member: tape can streamline packaging. ber: tape can resist abrasion. Remember: tape can seal to stay. ~ ] 
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...over 300 pressure-sensitive tapes for every industrial use! 


Paul 6, Minn also makers - ch"’ Sound Recording Tape, “‘Underseal’’ Rubberizec d Co »ating, “Scotc -hlite” Reflective Sheetin ig, ‘‘Safety-Walk” Non-slip Suriad 


tS term “Scotch” and the plaid de sign are registere ~d -marks fc or the more than 300 pressure-sens' sitive adhesive tapes meaee in U.S.A. iby Minnesota Mining & Mfg 
aSu" Abrasives, ““3M"" Adhesive _& ene ral Export: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: London, Ont., Can. 











No WAFAPETHAT MAKES A SANDWICH: Tex- 
nets le mills “sandwich” hundreds of parallel 
= ap threads between two strips of a special 
ant, otch” Brand tape for transfer to the 

bm. Remember: tape can speed handling. 


fT THE ANSWERS TO YOUR 
IESTIONS ON TAPE... FREE! 


Jot your question down on this coupon, 
and mail it with your letterhead today. 
A 3M Engineer will be glad to help 
you—show you new ways to save with 
“Scotch” Pressure-Sensitive Tapes. No 
charge or obligation, of course. 





TAPE THAT SPARKS SALES: Keys to open 
coffee cans are held in place with a strip of 
“Scotch” Brand tape made of acetate fibre. 
Backing of tape takes printed sales message. 
Remember: tape can help you sell. 


OVER 85 DISPENSERS—like this manual- 
ly-operated box-sealer that handles up to 60 
units a minute—are ready to speed applica- 
tion of ‘‘Scotch’”’ Brand tapes. If necessary, 
we'll even design the dispenser you need! 


MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING CO., DEPT. US-83 


SAINT PAUL 6, MINNESOTA 


I would like to know more about tape for_— 
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The junket. With Congress in recess, 
some members go home; some stay right 
in Washington; and a good many others 
go in for that favorite congressional 
diversion, the junket. 

Nearly a score of traveling committees 
and subcommittees are at it this year... 
Their journeys will take them to such 
widely separated parts of the globe as 
the Belgian Congo, Alaska, the Far 
East, Europe and the U.S. itself. 

Theory is that the legislators return to 
Nashington filled with firsthand knowl- 
edge of special subjects and situations, 
ready to deal with them the more in- 
telligently for knowing them better 
But that’s sometimes disputed, too 
Critics contend that the junket often is 
simply an all-expenses-paid (paid by the 
Government, that is) vacation involving, 
sometimes, as much attention to foreign 
hot spots as foreign problems. 

Among this year’s junkets: 

A House Foreign Affairs subcommittee 
has a fast-moving itinerary that includes 
the Far East, Near East, Europe and 
Latin America Members of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
meanwhile are planning to visit the same 
areas . . . They may be rubbing elbows 
with groups from the Senate and House 
Armed Services committees, also headed 
for the same places. 

A subcommittee of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy has booked pas- 
sage to the Belgian Congo, to look over 
the uranium mines there . . . House and 
Senate Public Works committeemen 
are to be touring much of the U.S., 
with some of them venturing as far 
as Alaska Alaskan Statehood issue 
is the reason for the trips to that Terri- 
tory. 

The U.S. will be crisscrossed addi- 
tionally by groups inspecting post offices, 
Veterans’ Administration installations, 
drought areas, national forests 
Members of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee already are bumping about the 
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country on a bus . . . They expect to 
visit every major farming area, get grass- 
roots opinion, and so be better equipped 
to handle agricultural legislation next 
winter. 

But one proposed junket apparently 
has fallen through This was open 
to all members of Congress and _ their 
wives . . . They were expected to pay 
most of their own expenses however, and 
there were not enough takers. 


Leader. There were subdued rumblings 
of opposition, but these came to nothing 

California’s Senator William F. 
Knowland, 45, was chosen Floor Leader 
by the Senate’s Republicans, to succeed 
the late Robert A. Taft . . . Beaming at 
his triumph, Knowland emerged from 
the meeting to say his goal would be a 
united Republican Party. (How he would 
go about getting it, Senator Knowland 
outlined in an interview on page 36 of 
the July 24, 1953, issue of U.S. News 
& World Report. 


Ordeal for President. Mr. Eisenhower 
had to sit and take it . . . He was attend- 
ing a round-table discussion on natural 
resources at the Governors’ Conference 
in Seattle . . . From Tennessee came an 
abrupt denial of a presidential assertion 
that further expansion of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority would be socialistic . . . 
Colorado charged that Government sub- 
sidies for foreign minerals were destroy- 
ing Western mines Oklahoma as- 
sailed the Administration for opposing 
limits on the importation of oil. 

The President listened with no ap- 
parent rancor, made no reply. He had 
his say, however, in a formal address to 
the conference . . . Then he said: 

Yea program is this, to work 
with all those of high mind who are 
devoted to the United States of Amer- 
ica and find ways in which thoughts 
and _ intelligent action will help us 
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P Sally doesnt solder 





any more... 


and that benefits Bell telephone users 





With one quick zip, this “‘gun’’— developed Now, for example, 36 terminals can be connected quickly 
jointly by Bell Telephone Laboratories and and easily even in the small space provided in the relay 
Western Electric—wraps wires on telephone above. That leads to savings in our job as manufacturing 
equipment so tightly that solder isn’t needed. unit of the Bell System. 
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At Western Electric, where we make a billion wired con- Such small units are multiplied thousands of times in dial 
nections a year, this new method speeds production and switching systems made by Western Electric...and the new 
cuts costs. Such savings help to hold down the cost of tele- solderless connections are being used to make other Bell 
phone equipment —and in turn help hold down the price of telephone equipment also. 


Bell telephone service. 





It’s new ideas 


like this... 
































... constantly being applied at 
Western Electric, that help your 
Bell telephone company in its 
battle with rising costs. And 
that’s one reason why your Bell 
telephone service has gone up 
in price so much less than most 
other things you buy. 















A UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM SINCE 1882 





Washington Whispers sess 


[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Dewey Could Be Ready If Ike Quits After One Term... 
Taft Wing ... Farmers Going ‘Left’? 


Bridges to Lead 


Thomas E. Dewey, Governor of New 
York, plans to run for a fourth term 
in 1954. If re-elected, he would be in 
the political running if Mr. Ejisen- 
hower should decide that one White 
House term is enough. 


x * * 


There is nothing to the report that 
Mr. Eisenhower is 1n anything but top 
physical shape. 


x * * 


Arthur Burns, Economic Adviser to 
the President, is briefing Mr. Eisen- 
hower once a week on the business 
outlook. Mr. Burns lets the facts 
speak for themselves and does little 
forecasting. 


Fe oe 


Senator Styles Bridges, of New 
Hampshire, is to be nominal leader 
of the more conservative Republicans 
in the Senate. Senator Taft’s death 
leaves this group without very close 
ties at the White House, where Mr. 
Eisenhower tends toward the _ so- 
called “liberal” viewpoint. 


x * * 


President Eisenhower is breaking in 
Vice President Richard Nixon as an 
understudy, getting him acquainted 
with details of the top White House 
job. Mr. Nixon will preside at meet- 
ings of the Cabinet and of the Nation- 
al Security Council during the Presi- 
dent’s vacation. 


tke 


John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, is credited at the White House 
with a bobble in permitting his staff 
to let out the idea that American boys 
would be drafted to do reconstruc- 
tion work in Korea. It was just one 
jump to the conclusion, disastrous 
politically, that Americans would be 
put to work in “labor battalions.” 


* & * 


General Mark Clark, supreme com- 
mander in the Fast East, is pessimistic 


6 


about the prospect for a successful 
truce in Korea. U.S. diplomatic offi- 
cials, however, are optimistic, confi- 
dent that the Chinese will have trou- 
bles enough at home to keep them 
busy. 


x* wk * 


George Humphrey, Secretary of the 
Treasury, is coming more and more 
into the line of political fire, now 
that he has asked for a 15-billion-dol- 
lar rise in the limit on the national 
debt. Democrats are prepared from 
now on to try to pin the label of 
extravagance on the Republicans. 


x * * 


William McChesney Martin, head of 
the Federal Reserve Board, may find 
himself out of favor with the party 
now in power if business goes a little 
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policy of somewhat tighter money, 
wi.i be a convenient whipping boy 
when and if trouble develops. 


x * * 


Albert Cole, Housing Administrator, 
is under growing pressure to lower 
required down payments on _ houses 
costing $12,000 and less in order to 
stimulate lagging demand. 


x kk 


Politicians are eying recent farm-or- 
ganization elections that indicate a 
tendency on the part of farmers to 
favor more radical leadership, now 
that farm prices are lower. 


x *&* *& 


Martin Durkin, Secretary of Labor, 
had expected that the White House 
would send to Congress before ad- 
journment the message on Taift- 
Hartley law changes that now i: 
being disowned by the Eisenhower 
Administration. Mr. Durkin was 
surprised by the furor that followed 
publication of the proposed message. 


x * * 


Instead of a promised “build-up” of 
the Mediation Service of the Federal 
Government, there is a tendency on 
the part of high officials to by-pass 
that agency when seeking to deal with 
important labor disputes. Labor 
Secretary Durkin personally got 
into at least one big case. 


x kw *& 


Felix Frankfurter, Supreme Court 
Justice, eligible to retire on full 
salary, has no present intention to 
step down in spite of rumors to the 
contrary. The Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration is wondering how long it will 
have to wait before there’s an open- 
ing to fill on the Supreme Coutt. 


x * * 


Governor Earl Warren of California 
is expected to get an offer to fill the 
first Supreme Court vacancy that 
does occur. 
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ime...the good earth 





...and the skill of man 


The bounty of America’s good earth is one of the prime ingre- 
dients of the many justly famous products of National Dis- 
tillers. From the richest harvests come golden grains . . . care- 
fully chosen to meet strict quality standards . . . rigidly tested, 
each kernel ground to exact fineness. 

But our search for nature’s best goes far beyond America... 
for example, to distant islands in the Mediterranean, where 
the essence of the juniper berries is exactly right for National 
Distiller’s smooth-mixing gins ... or to the West Indies for 
Curacao orange peel, essential in cordial manufacture. 

In creating the formula for one of our most celebrated 
brands, America’s leading distiller discovered in 1868 that the 
waters of a Kentucky limestone spring contributed impor- 











Old Grand-Dad, Old Taylor, Old Crow, Ken- ALON 
tucky Straight Bourbon Whiskies, Bottled in “a, Vj 
Bond, 100 Proof. PM Blended Whiskey, 65% ‘ <P: 
Grain Neutral Spirits, 86 Proof. Gilbey’s Dis- ; “STILL Esa 


tilled London Dry Gin, 100% Grain Neutral 
Spirits, 90 Proof. Bellows Partners Choice 
Whiskey—A Blend, 60% Grain Neutral Spir- 
its, 86.8 Proof. Old Sunny Brook, Hill and 
Hill, Bourbon De Luxe, Bond & Lillard, Old 
Hermitage, Kentucky Whiskies. 


tantly to the flavor of his whiskey. Today, we use that same 
spring to produce the same fine flavor in the same whiskey. 


Time, too, plays its part .. . slowly, surely, for four years or 
more our bonded whiskies age in new, charred oak barrels. And 
time works best under ideal conditions. Even the air in our 
warehouses is “vapor controlled” to insure perfect aging and 
mellowing. 

But time and the good earth alone are not enough! The 
skill of man must be added to make fine liquors and wines... 
to follow tradition with painstaking care, protecting the past, 
yet ever ready to “make the best better,” ... so that it can 
truly be said, “When you buy a National Distillers product, 
you buy the best.” 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


OLD GRAND-DAD - OLD TAYLOR - OLD CROW - PM - OLD SUNNY BROOK - GILBEY’S GIN - HILL and HILL 
BELLOWS PARTNERS CHOICE - BOURBON DE LUXE - BOND & LILLARD - OLD HERMITAGE 
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BREATH-TAKING 


You're looking at the breath-taking part of a coal 
mine—the huge fans that keep the atmosphere of the un- 
derground workings fresh and pure. In today’s modern 
bituminous coal mines, such fans actually force in about 
12 tons of air for every ton of coal taken out! 


Many other machines that make coal mining easier, 
more productive and safer, have been developed by 
constant research and put to work. This has required 
large capital expenditures. Result? America’s bitumi- 
nous coal mines are the most thoroughly mechanized 
in the world—a good sign of the vigorous way coal pro- 
ducers are facing up to their present competitive battles 
with other fuels. 


But great as the need for coal is today, the nation’s 
expanding economy will require even more coal to- 
morrow—more coal to make steel, more coal for electric 


ew OFA COAL MINE/ 


power, more coal for chemicals and to power the mak- 
ing of thousands of useful products. 


And America can count on coal! Reserves are virtually 
unlimited, and the bituminous coal industry, while 
meeting all of today’s needs, is doing everything within 
its power to meet, at reasonable prices, the even greater 
needs the future is certain to bring. 


COAL POWERS AMERICA’S PROGRESS! 


* Today, industry is looking more and more to coal*—modern 
equipment boosts combustion efficiencies way up, cuts han- 
dling costs way down—gives coal users new, big savings along 
with coal’s inherent advantages of low price, safe storage, and 
dependable supply. 


*Numerous actual case histories—from industries 
of ail sizes and types—available on request. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D. C. 


la) RIGHT NOW—AND IN THE YEARS AHEAD 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL: 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgrann Washington, D. C. 


You now can be sure of this: An Eisenhower Administration will embrace most 
of the New Deal; will involve little shift away from big Government. 

Big spending will go on. Debt will grow, not decline. Taxes will stay 
high by any but wartime experience. Well to do still will be soaked. 

Social Security will be expanded. It will not become pay as you go. 

Farm price supports will not be lowered much, if any. lLabor-law changes 
will be designed more to please unions than to please employers. 

Public-power development will go on. Public housing will continue. 

Banking by Government will be kept, under a new name. Credit guarantee 
by Government is to be used widely in the future, as in the past. 

Foreign policy will follow the Truman-Acheson line. 


























Big differences from Democratic rule are these: 

Businessmen, not New Dealers, are allowed to run big Government. 

Business no longer is a whipping boy. Business viewpoint is getting a 
Sympathetic hearing even if not fully translated into law. 

Bankers are given back much power over money, over credit use. 








It's the emphasis upon tighter money, the greater concern over future of 
the dollar, that most distinguishes Republican rule from Democratic. The shift 
is away from deliberate and continuous inflation, kept in check by a system of 
controls, toward attempted stability without controls. 

Gold standard for money, however, iS not even considered. 





What Eisenhower is going for is a Government-sSupported economy. 

Government will undertake to assure continuing prosperity. 

Private capital will have its major role, but will not be depended upon to 
run the whole show. There's to be no ditching of the New Deal, no strong shift 
away from the developing trend toward state capitalism. 

All of that is clear from White House speeches, Congress acts. 





Truce in Korea will continue despite any provocations. 

Truce-term violations, already occurring, will be accepted without too much 
objection. Communists will be allowed to promote the idea that they won. 

Atrocity reports will be glossed over. The 8,000 missing, unaccounted for, 
are likely to be forgotten. Communists promised, but have failed, to provide 
promptly a list of American dead. They had promised to return all sick and 
wounded. This promise turned out to be a hoax. 

Communists, with a truce, can afford to wait. U.S., after a few years, 
will be expected to tire of Supporting big garrisons in Korea and withdraw. 














(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 





The whole Korean venture turns out to be quite a fiasco. 


At home, interest will shift more and more to domestic problems. 

Armed forces, at 3.5 million men, will seem burdensome. Draft, in what is 
called peacetime, will drift into politics. It will seem unfair to force some 
boys to serve two years while a majority escape any service. 

UMT, universal service, will come to life, but be rejected again. 

Armed-force size, almost surely, will face substantial cuts in 1954. Armed 
forces, at even 3 million men, will be burdensome, very costly. 

Billions in foreign aid will grow unpopular, come under fire. 

With fighting ended, voters in 1954 are going to have their minds on tax 
cuts, on ways to lighten the military load, on getting back to normal. 











High living costs, too, will become a political issue. 

Cost of living, highest ever, is up in face of many declining prices. 

Food prices are higher. Prices paid farmers are lower. Farmer share of 
the food dollar now is 44 cents. A while back it was 54 cents. The spread 
between what a farmer receives and a housewife pays will get into politics. 

Rents, rising more, will cause grumbling, as well. 

Prices of most things, at retail, are quite rigid. Prices paid to the 
commodity producers, often, are volatile. Housewives, as a result, caught ina 
period of high living costs, are restive. Farmers, miners and other groups 
running into sharply lower prices are unhappy, even angry. 

The politician's problem: How to turn unhappiness into contentment. 























Living costs, probably, are at or near their peak now. 

Pork products, after a long rise, are headed down. Beef is easing in price 
again. Dairy products, probably, will become a little cheaper. 

Food prices are very sensitive to trends in income of consumers. If 














there's any dip in employment and incomes, food costs may drop importantly. 
Clothing prices, high now, are slower to decline. Rents are, too. 
Even so, living-cost trends are likely to be downward by late 1953. 





We can tell you this: Official planners are predicting a minor turn 
downward in business by late 1953. They had been saying 1954. 

Business investment in new plant and equipment is expected to decline 
somewhat after September. Automobile output is felt to be past its peak. Steel, 
apparently, is in less urgent demand. Unemployment is turning up in scattered 
local pockets, while general employment remains high. 

The boom, after its summer slowing, will not rebound to its old peaks in 
the autumn, if the official forecasters turn out to be right. 











Money policies, aimed now at tightness, will be reversed at any sign of a 
Slowing in business. Money, then, will be made cheaper. Mortgage terms, 
tightened a while back, will be loosened. Present planners are not wedded to 
tight money as a policy once inflation turns its course. 








Winston Churchill had a mild stroke late in June and is under orders to 
step down soon. Anthony Eden is in line for Britain's top job, but still is a 
sick man, himself. Britain's leadership problems are real ones just now. 
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Get more 
dictating machine 
for your money 


When you try the versatile Audograph in your own office, you'll see 
why it has revolutionized the industry. You'll know why its sales rise 
has broken all records. Here’s what you'll find: 


Audograph does more. Records dictation, memos, telephone calls, 
large and small meetings . . . on 20-, 30- or 60-minute plastic discs (up 
to 28 typewritten pages). Rugged, vibration-free Audograph operates 
at any angle in car, plane, train. And the discs can be mailed or filed 
~—or resurfaced up to 50 times! 

Audograph is easier to use. One-lever control to record or listen back 
».. punch keys to mark “End” or “Correction” . . . a large dial to 
“scan” back over the disc . .. many advance features, in a beautifully 
engineered instrument that’s just 914 inches square, and weighs only 
16 pounds. 

Audograph costs less. Lower in first cost than any other leading dic- 
tating machine . . . with little or no maintenance cost. In office after 
office, Audograph has proved it pays for itself in less than a year! 


CG}: Get the facts on ELECTRONIC DICTATION 
WA¥ THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


The world’s most versatile Hartford 1, Connecticut 


dictating instruments 
AUDOGRAPH* and PHONAUDOGRAPH sales 


and service in 180 U. S. cities. See your Classified 
Telephone Directory under ‘‘Dictating Machines.”’ 





















The 


FULL CONTROL 
method of 
telephone 
dictation 


Easy-to-use telephones connect several low-vol- 
ume dictators to a central recording unit. Phon- 
Audograph speeds paperwork, saves time and 
money. 

With Audograph for heavy dictation and Phon- 
Audograph for light dictation, Gray offers your 
firm a completely integrated method of cutting 
dictation costs! : 





Please send me your new free Booklet A-8 —“It’s Easy To Pick A Dictating Instrument.” 
( Please include PhonAudograph brochure. 





Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. Abroad: 





NAME 
Westrex Corp. (Western Electric Co. export affili- 
ate) in 35 countries, Audograph and PhonAudo- 
graph are made by the Gray Manufacturing FIRM TITLE 
Company — established 1891 — originators of the 
Telephone, Pay Station. 
. *®TRADE MARK U.S, PAT. OFF, ADDRESS city 














Hateful Henry, snide old man of sour reputation, came 

e snarling into Statler just to stir up consternation. “T’ve 
heard about you folks,” he rasped. “I'll put you to 
the test! There’s no one in the world who’d want to 
treat me like a guest!” 


LT. 
‘ To BE OIFFICY 
mM pena co-OPERATING 














2 When Henry saw his Statler room, his voice was harsh 

e and grating. “I’m trying to be difficult—you’re not 
co-operating! This room’s too clean! That bed’s too 
soft—the best I’ve ever had! There’s nothing to com- 
plain about! You trying to make me mad? 

















3 “So far as I’m concerned,” he said, “I’d rather not be 

eclean. But the water's hot, there’s lots of soap, and 
the whitest towels I’ve seen. It puts me in a cheerful 
mood, and I just can’t destroy it. And no one else 
need ever know—I may as well enjoy it.” 





| ne YEARS ino! 








Then later in the dining room each dish that Henry 

4, tried, he found was really perfect. And he broke right 
down and cried. “Oh, the years I’ve spent complain- 
ing! What a waste of time,” he said, “when all the 
while I could have been enjoying life instead! 











5. “This Statler hospitality has changed me through and 
e through! To make a guest feel more at home, there’s 
nothing they won’t do! Farewell, kind Statler people— 


I’m returning when I can—I’ve turned a new leaf over 
—I’m a new and better man!” 








“lim even going to give blood — 
how about you ?” 
‘N 
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ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER—HARTFORD 
(OPENING SUMMER, 1954) 
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Do you owe yourself a treat? 
Make it a weekend at the Statler! 
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CAN FOOD 


WIN THE WAR? 


East German Rulers Groggy Now-—Big Possibilities Elsewhere 


“cold war.” 





Reported from 
BERLIN and WASHINGTON 


Food is the weapon that now promises 
to turn the tide of the “cold war.” 

Guns, costing billions, used as a threat, 
failed to cause a ripple of fear among 
Russia’s Communist leaders. 

A few packages of food, however, 
have brought a violent reaction. 

Tanks, police, gunfire, travel bans, 
il sentences, threats are among the 
weapons used by Russians in an almost 
hysterical effort to keep American food 
fom the people of East Germany. 

Food, to the people of Russia's new 
empire, is an explosive commodity. 

Hungry people populate the whole 
vast area that the Communists control. 
Ina part of the world that once produced 
food surpluses, the inefficiencies of Com- 
munism now provide scarcity and hunger. 

In America, on the other hand, are 
vast stores of surplus food. More than 2 
billion dollars’ worth of farm surpluses 
are owned outright by the U.S. Govern- 
ment at this time. 

In East Berlin, a tiny point of contact 
between the Communist world and the 
non-Communist world, when the sur- 
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Food, not guns, now has 
touched off open rebellion in 
Russia’s seething empire. 

Explosive results from a few 
packages of U.S. food point 
the way to a new weapon in 





pattern set. 


OOOOOOOLOOO 


pluses of America were introduced to 
the hunger of the Communist empire, 
the result proved sensational. Here, for 
the first time, the non-Communist side 
gained the offensive in the cold war 
without half trying. 

All over East Germany, people started 
to Berlin, attracted by American food. 














—Burek in ee Chicago Sun-Times 
‘NEW WEAPON’ 
... with a long range 


Means of attack, at this 
time, are wide open in East 
Europe, the food available, the 


Here’s the story of what the 
2-billion-dollar stores of U. S. 
surplus food can do to win. 





Communist leaders tried to crack down, 
prevent people from getting the free 
food packages. Result is a wave of riots, 
strikes, mass demonstrations, fires, open 
rebellion by crowds of indignant Ger- 
mans anxious to get U. S. food—and will- 
ing to defy Communist domination de- 
spite the risks involved. 

All this is touched off by 15 million 
dollars of food from the U.S., a drop in 
the bucket compared with surpluses 
available. 

Results in Germany, described in the 
eyewitness report on page 16, are rais- 
ing serious questions among U. S. officials 
about the use of food as a weapon against 
other parts of Russia’s restless and hun- 
gry empire. 

The cost is no problem. Authority 
now is granted by Congress for U.S. to 
spend 100 million dollars for food to be 
distributed free to peoples abroad in the 
next seven months alone. That’s more 
than six times the amount spent, and to 
be spent, in Germany. 

Another 250 millions is authorized un- 
der a Mutual Security bill, passed earlier, 
for food to be sold abroad for local cur- 
rencies. This brings the total available 
immediately to 350 million dollars, with 
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abroad: 


FOOD—Big New Weapon 


IN DOLLAR VALUE, U.S. now can ship 


100 million dollars’ worth of food as free gifts 


250 million dollars’ worth of food to be paid for in 


local currencies 


IN FOOD ON HAND, U.S. has these 


surplus stocks available for shipping: 


Wheat — 405 million bu., value $1 billion 
Butter — 263 million Ib., value $175 million 


Cottonseed oil (for margarine) —925 million l|b., 


value $162 million 


Cheese — 206 million |b., value $80 million 
Dried beans — 26 million lb., value $2 million 
Olive oil — 202,000 gal., value $500,000 


© 1953, By U. S. News Pub. Corp 
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more certain to be granted by Congress 
in January if needed for cold-war use. 

The food itself is available in huge 
and growing amounts, surplus to needs of 
the U.S. and owned outright by the 
U.S. Government. 

Surplus U.S. stocks now hold more 
than 400 million bushels of wheat alone, 
for example. A fifth of a billion pounds 
of cheese are available for shipment at 
any time. So are almost a billion pounds 
of cottonseed oil, for badly needed mar- 
garine abroad. 

Butter, scarce in any Communist 
country, is stored in U.S. warehouses to 
the extent of 263 million pounds. Dried 
milk, in even greater demand abroad, is 
surplus here by a third of a_ billion 
pounds. There are even large stocks of 


olive oil, peanuts and honey available 


for use as cold-war weapons. 

Other foods, moreover, can be bought 
by U.S. in the open market with the 
dollars on hand. This is being done in the 
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Dried milk — 374 million lb., value $63 million 


ALSO, U.S. can buy meat, flour, lard, 
other foods on the open market 





case of East Germany. For this area, U.S. 
already has bought up 4.5 million pounds 
of flour in 5 and 10-pound sacks, 860,000 
pounds of lard in small containers, plus 
tons of other foods from American whole- 
sale markets. Variety of foods available, 
in other words, is unlimited. 

The means of using U.S. food as a 
cold-war weapon on a large scale are 
wide open, tao 

Direct distribution to people under 
Communist control, as in Berlin, can 
be done first through Vienna, a door 
through which materials already pass 
from the non-Communist tu the Com- 
munist world. 

Trade channels into satellite countries 
exist in more devious ways as well. Thou- 
sands of tons of goods now travel through 
Switzerland to Eastern Europe, through 
routes that can be used to ship U.S. 
food parcels. 

Mails provide another approach, Pri- 
vate relief packages already are being 


















































shipped through regular mails, usually 
more or less intact, to Iron Curtain coun- 
tries in very sizable amounts. 

More unconventional ways are being 
considered by officials, at the same time. 
Food parcels could be delivered by U.S. 
bombers. They can be floated over with 
balloons or small gliders. They can be 
dropped by parachute in a variety of 
ways. They could be smuggled in by in- 
genious persons, using techniques de- 
vised by escapees from satellite countries. 
Bread parcels can even be fired across 
some borders with U.S. artillery, like 
propaganda leaflets in hot wars. 

The results, officials are coming to be- 
lieve, could be explosive almost every- 
where. Hunger, felt by people in every 
country under Russian domination at 
this time, could spur rebellion on all 
sides if U.S. food were known to be 
available. 

Throughout Eastern Europe, for ex- 
ample, food under Communist regimes 
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THE AGED—THE YOUNG—THOUSANDS OF EAST GERMANS DEFIED THEIR 


now is known to be scarce and growing 
sarcer. Production of grains, animals, 
meat, milk, potatoes, peas, beans, sugar, 
ill are below prewar averages by a con- 
iderable margin. With populations up 
about 15 per cent over prewar numbers, 
this whole communized area is hungry, 
restless and in need of relief. 

Hungarians are suffering severe short- 
ages of flour, bread, potatoes and milk. 
Sugar, lard and pork have all but dis- 
appeared from Rumanian markets. Po- 
nd had to slaughter half a million hogs 
for lack of feed. Food shortages through- 
out this orbit, moreover, are being aggra- 
vated by a forced export of local food 
to Russia. 

These shortages already have touched 
off minor food riots in Bucharest and else- 
where. People are reported to be under- 
nourished and increasingly rebellious. 
Prospects of getting American food 
packages, free or otherwise, could cause 
at least as much reaction as in East Ger- 
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many, where the food shortage is real 
but less desperate. 

Revolt already is reported to be boil- 
ing under the surface throughout the 
European satellite states. Disobedience 
and slowdown are widespread. Farm 
hands fail to show up. Tractors stand idle 
for lack of drivers. Broken machinery 
goes unrepaired. A feeling of “I won't 
work if I can’t eat” is spreading rapidly. 

Hunger, in fact, is reaching the stage 
of a major disaster in Hungary. Bulgarian 
factory workers have been demonstrating 
in the streets for more food. In Rumania, 
food is so scarce that the clumsy state 
apparatus is unable even to meet skimpy 
official rations. Hungry people in Poland 
walk by state food shops but cannot 
afford to buy. 

The strategy for using food as a ma- 
jor weapon, as now being discussed in 
the planning councils of the U.S., is simi- 
lar to a plan advanced earlier by Sir 
Winston Churchill for using “bread 


% 
—Wide World 


MASTERS FOR A LITTLE FOOD 


bombs” with propaganda messages 
dropped all over Eastern Europe. In 
broad outline, the thinking is this: 

Food parcels to other Eastern Euro- 
pean countries, first of all, would be ac- 
companied by messages, written or im- 
plied. The idea is to be gotten across 
that here is a gift from the United States, 
one extended from friendship to a peo- 
ple that is not forgotten. 

That gesture, with a gift of urgently 
needed food, is certain to keep hope alive 
among those now under Communist 
domination. It is likely to do far more. 
It may nullify Soviet propaganda about 
U.S. as a hostile, warmongering nation. 
It will prove U.S. sympathy for re- 
cipients of the food. It could stir thoughts 
of rebellion. 

Conversely, any Communist efforts to 
keep out these food packages are certain 
to react adversely against Communist 
leaders. This is what has caused the 
violent reaction in Germany. The idea of 
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FREE FOOD: ON-THE-SPOT REPORT 


An eyewitness report cabled from Berlin by a member 
of the Board of Editors of U. S. News & World Report 
tells this story of how food has worked as a weapon in 


the “cold war” there: 


BERLIN 

At distribution points here in West 
Berlin you meet people of all classes 
waiting in long lines for free food— 
workers, housewives, professional peo- 
ple, even farmers. You can’t help but 
be moved by the sight of an old wom- 
an on crutches and blind veterans 
eagerly waiting for their ration. You 
see scores and scores of children cling- 
ing to their mothers’ skirts. 

You can readily distinguish these 
people from West Berliners by their 
gray color and shabby clothes. Every- 
one in East Germany has heard of the 
free food distribution in West Berlin 
—thanks largely to propaganda put 
out by Communists themselves. 

I talked with workers from Saxony. 
They were sallow-faced and close to 
despair. They would dare anything to 
get milk for their children. Although 
the Communists had threatened re- 
prisals, these workers had come any- 
how and they were ready to defend 
their food parcels against the police. 

But many East Germans have been 
coming to West Berlin not so much 
for food but to show their defiance. 

Some East Germans who had cycled 
more than 60 miles to reach this city 
told me, “We had to come to show 
[the Communist officials] we are not 
afraid.” 

Efforts by the Communists to clamp 
down on this travel to West Berlin 
are embittering East Germans still 
more. Russians haven't used their own 
troops yet to cut off traffic to West Ber- 
lin food-distribution stations. They’ve 


left that to East German police. But 
they've moved a lot of additional 
troops to the area around Berlin, 
which shows how worried they are. 
And, of course, there has been some 
shooting. 

Although the U.S. hasn’t adver- 
tised that it is paying for the food, 
the Communists have played up the 
fact so sensationally that everyone 
knows it now—not only in East Ger- 
many but also in all the satellite coun- 
tries. I have seen East German papers 
which have devoted more than half 
of their space to denunciation of Amer- 
ican food aid. That’s actually a great, 
free publicity ride for the U.S. 

The problem of delivering food is 
getting tougher now that the Russians 
have sealed off the East German zone 
from the east sector of Berlin. But 
even this is causing trouble for the 
Communists. Because as long as we 
offer food aid to East Germans, Com- 
munists have to maintain a blockade 
that disrupts their own economy and 
further embitters the people. 

Already, workers at the Zeiss plant 
and automobile workers at Zwickau 
and at some textile mills in Saxony 
are threatening to strike if the ban 
on traffic to East Berlin is maintained. 
In short, just by offering food, we keep 
the pot boiling in East Germany. 

Indications are that the East Ger- 
mans won't be readily subdued any 
longer. They have come to learn that 
mass action gets results. That’s the big 
effect of American food shipments to 
Berlin. 
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a “workers’ paradise” under Communism 
dies rapidly when workers are prevented 
by armed force from accepting free and 
needed food parcels. 

The next step is likely to be a continu. 
ous succession of troubles for Russia 
and her Communist overseers in satellite 
lands. Riots, strikes, rebellion of many 
kinds can disrupt production, make things 
“hot” for Communists for an indefinite 
period. The cost of keeping a rebellious 
people under control by force for any 
length of time could be high. 

Food parcels, meanwhile, are to be 
kept flowing in at a high rate, with mes- 
sages of encouragement, even with hints 
about handy means of sabotage. 

Ultimately, so the thinking goes, Rus- 
sians will find the price of keeping their 
empire subjugated to be higher than the 
returns are worth. In that event, the 
Kremlin, by one means or another, may 
be willing to deal. The result then could 
be either a nibbling away, or a falling 
apart, of the Communist world, accom- 
plished without an open war. 

That’s one theory. Others all lead to 
the same conclusion, some form of lib- 
eration of people now subjugated behind 
the Iron Curtain, and with a minimum 
of bloodshed. 

Meanwhile, the danger of “limited” 
wars fought by Russian satellite forces is 
greatly lessened. A rebellious army is 
not likely to be trusted outside its own 
country. Neither is it to be counted on in 
any war that Russians may be planning 
to start on their own. 

Russian fear of U.S. food as a weap- 
on is being clearly demonstrated at this 
time. Troop movements within Germany 
now are being added to other threats 
Russians are attempting to seal off Eas! 
Berlin from the rest of East Germany. 
Travel bans are tightened. 

What food can do in cold war, if ap- 
plied on-a large scale even briefly, is 
shown too. Communist leadership, chal- 
lenged in East Germany, is found to be 
shaky. Germans, through mass_ action, 
find they can sometimes defy the police 
of a police state. Indignation at Commu- 
nist rulers has reached a new high. 

In addition, word that Americans are 
trying to help people under Communist 
domination already has spread over East 
Germany and over European satellite 
countries as well. U.S. is shown to bea 
friend, not an enemy, to peoples under 
Russian control. Hope has flared where 
there has been little to go on since cold 
war began. And rebellion has become 
open in many areas for the first time. 

It all points up to this: U.S. now is 
recognizing that it has, in its vast stocks 
of surplus food, the most potent weapon 
yet tried in the cold war against Com- 
munism. A weapon that many officials 
are coming to believe could win the war. 
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HOW HIGH TAXES 
HURT U.S. CAPITALISM 
Investors Discouraged, Risk Penalized, Growth Stunted 





It will take big tax cuts to put private capi- 
talism back on its feet in the U. S. 

Ever since 1933, Government, with big 
spending, provided the stimulus to expansion. 
Taxes have struck at the sources of private ven- 
ture capital, putting a brake on initiative. 

Today's tax rates are at the point of dimin- 
ishing returns for some groups, in an economy 


that is not bolstered by Government action. 

There will be no end to big Government 
until taxes permit a reward for venturing. 

A study by the Economic Unit of U.S. News 
& World Report, going exhaustively into the 
effects of tax policies, leads to these and other 
conclusions. Private capitalism requires much 
lower taxes to work freely. 








It is going to take drastic cutting and 
drastic changes in taxes if private capital- 
ism again is to work freely and on its own 
in the United States. For 13 years, war or 
the aftermath of war has provided the 
economic system with its stimulus. Gov- 
ernment spending and other Government 
policies, during most of that time, as- 
sured a high level of activity. 

In the seven years preceding 
private industry never was able to re- 
cover fully from the depression years, 
1930 to 1933. A philosophy of punitive 
taxation—aimed at corporations and indi- 
viduals with higher-than-average _ in- 
comes—discouraged private venturing. 
As a result, even with pump priming by 
Government, at no time did unemploy- 
ment fall below 7.5 million. The budget, 
too, was continually unbalanced. 

For eight vears, trom 1921 through 
much of 1929, the climate was favorable 
to the working of private capitalism. In 
those vears taxes were reduced, national 
debt was reduced, yet revenues rose as 
activity and private incomes expanded. 
Excesses developed in security specula- 
tion that ended that period. 

Not since 1929 has private capitalism 
—on its own—been given a chance to 
provide a fully operating economy for 
any sustained period. In 1948 and 1949 
a start was made in this direction. High 
wartime taxes were reduced. Private in- 
dustry prospered and revenues were 
high. Public-debt reduction was started. 
But then came the Korean war and, 
with it, another spurt in tax rates and 
Government stimulation. 

Now that there is truce, the objective 
once again is to get back to a freely op- 
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erating system of private capitalism. The 
idea is to reduce the role of Government 
and to shift more responsibility to pri- 
vate industry. 

Tax policy, on the basis of experience, 
appears to provide the key to whether or 
not this shift can be made successfully. 
How taxes have operated to stifle or to 
stimulate the private economy can be 
determined by a study of tax experience 
over the vears, back to 1916 soon after 
the first income tax was applied. 

An intensive study by the economic 
staff of U.S. News & World Report leads 
to these conclusions: 

Taxes on income can be raised so 
high as to reach a point of declining 
returns. This point already has been 
reached for the highest incomes. 

Steep, progressive tax rates on 
income have resulted in diminishing 
returns in peacetime from all income 
groups earning $25,000 or more a 
year. In other words, as the rate 
went up, the resulting revenue was 
proportionately Jess than the tax 
collector might have expected. 

Tax rates, when reduced, have 
tended to bring an expansion in 
taxable income and to result in less 
loss of income than the rate cut 
might suggest. 

A form of state capitalism, with 
Government doing the investing, 
will have to emerge unless private 
funds increase. 

If private capitalism is to take over as 
Government withdraws, there will need 
to be incentives to take risks, rewards 
promised that will encourage investment. 
Yet you find that present tax policy, 


based upon punitive rates, has precisely 
the opposite effect. 

You pay 53 cents to the Government 
—more than half—for every dollar of 
taxable income that goes above $14,000 
a year. The Government takes 92 cents 
of every dollar above $200,000 a year. 
The greater a person’s success, the harsh- 
er is he treated by the Government. 

Tax policy, moreover, is a “heads you 
win, tails I lose” proposition to the tax- 
payer. If you make a successful business 
venture, the Government takes up to 26 
per cent of your gain. If you lose, you 
can deduct no more than $6,000 from 
regular income over a_ six-year period. 

Corporation income is hit twice b 
taxes if that income is paid out to stock- 
holders in dividends. The company pays 
the Government 52 cents out of each 
dollar of earnings of most firms. If vei 
successful, the Government grabs 82 
cents as excess profits, and the take ma\ 
run as high as 70 cents on each dollar of 
total earnings. Then, if income is paid 
out, the shareholder may pay to the 
Government as much as 92 cents on the 


dollar. 
Clearly, investment is  discouagec 
rather than encouraged by the ta 


system. But, if capitalism is to work, in 
vestment in risk-bearing enterprises is 
essential to growth and expansion. 

The charts show how income fares 
under rising rates. The chart on page I$ 
shows how taxes have shrunk incomes it 
the higher brackets since 1929. The chart 
on pages 20 and 21 discloses that as tax 
rates go up, the proportion of total per 
sonal income going to the higher brackets 
goes down—and that, as tax rates fall, 
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ihe proportion rises. In brief, rising tax 
rites seem to result in a reduction in the 
nome base that yields the revenue. 
lower rates appear to have the reverse 
eect. 

Actually, a fairly strong case appears 
for low rates of taxes. In the 1926-29 
peri for example, the group with 1 


nilion dollars a year and more de- | \ iF»), Le LESS AND 
jwered in taxes a larger percentage of 7 oe , ww eee 









yesonal income than at any other time, 


in spite of the low rates of those years. : . : 
In this analysis, incomes and _ taxes § : e t or t e ad 


mmm, Fe measured as percentages of personal 


a in order to eliminate, as far as ee on a. 
iggome in OF { After Federal Tax— Married Person, 








" nssible, the changes that have occurred 
7 in dollar totals of the income of all the 
people. In this way, the share of personal 


inome taken from various groups by a INCOME 
} tares can be approximated. Percentages ‘ BEFORE TAX 1929 1939 ® 1953 


, also show the effect that changing tax 
; rates seems to have on the incomes of ~ SS” etl SE” ~~” 
i diferent groups. — : _ era uemie: 
The history of tax experience also is 
pointed up in the charts. In World War 


|, tax rates increased enormously over $ $ $ § 

the peace year of 1916. Increases ranged 10,000 9 948 9 585 1,896 
fom 7 times the 1916 rates for people 

with less than $5,000 of taxable income 
cisely ayear, to nearly 9 times for the group 
“E with $50,000 to $100,000 a year. Yet the 
iment te in rates on incomes of $25,000 and 
ar off did not produce a proportional in- 
4.0004 mease in revenue. In other words, the 
cents§ point of diminishing returns was reached 
vear.§ i World War I tax rates. 

iarsh-§ The experience in World War II was 
it. similar. Tax rates again went up. And 


s vou the tax base among people in the higher $5) 000 $45 810 $4] 131 $98 val 
> tay-§ come brackets again failed to keep ' : ’ ’ 


siness§ Step with the increase in rates. Also, as 
to 264 in World War I, the group with $500,000 
 youf 2 Year or more, got a smaller share of 
from§ the total income, and paid a smaller 
eriod.§ Share of the total revenue, despite the 


oh sharp rise in tax rates. And for income a $100 000 $85 Kil $43 068 
tock. 20ups with $100,000 to $500,000, the ’ 3 4 


pays ise in revenue as a per cent of total 
each Petsonal income was less than propor- 
very “onal to the rise in rates. 

s 82 Records in peace. Now take a look ‘ 
may # peacetime periods. $700 000 
lar off. 28% rates were reduced drastically in ’ 

paid the 1920s, following World War I. In- 
» they “Mes subject to tax, however, rose 
n thef “arply for the upper income groups. 
They dropped in the group under $5,000 
aged ¢ Year because higher exemptions re- : 

. tag Moved a lot of these people from the S400 000 
k. inf & rolls. But the yield in taxes from ’ 

ti the upper groups increased during this 
period. People with taxable incomes of 
Casha $150,000 and up paid 122 millions a year 
ve yp More in 1926-29 than in 1919-20. The 
es ing Fup = in’ «the —$10,000-to-$150,000 
chal bracket paid only 149 millions less. 

1s taf. These tax results came about because 
| per- of the expansion in national production 
cketsf in this period. This expansion produced a . , By U.S. News Pub. 


fall, 








$25,000 = $24,138 = $22,511 = $17,492 
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a larger income base from which tax 
revenues could flow. Taxes were no 


barrier to incentive. Venture capital e “ 
flowed and the nation flourished. : How Hi rr T . : 

Next consider the peacetime years g ax r 
of 1936-39, when a different tax philoso- 
phy prevailed. 

In this period, tax rates were far above 
those of 1926-29. They were more than 
double for persons in the $50,000-to- 
$100,000 bracket and almost quadruple 
tor persons with 1 million and above. The Of US 
“soak the rich” tax policy was in effect. ~~ 
Yet people with taxable incomes of above Income 
$5,000 a year comprised a smaller pro- 2.0% 
portion of total personal income than in 
the earlier period. The tax base, in brief, 
had shrunk. 

Thus, despite the large increases in 
tax rates during the 1930s over the 1920s, 15% — 45%, 
the Government failed to get propor- 
tional increases in revenue. One reason, 
apparently, was that stiff taxes on high- 
income groups had a depressing effect 
on people who supply the bulk of funds 10% —_, TAXABLE INCOME* 
for investment. The country failed to re- 
cover fully from the depression of the 
early 1930s, and high taxes are indicated 
as one of the reasons. 

In 1948 and 1949, the peaceful years 0.5% — 15% E 
after World War II, taxes were reduced ; 
and the tax take, as a percent of total 
personal income, again increased from 
the upper groups. History repeated itself. 0 
Lower taxes brought an increase in the 


taxable share of income flowing to groups 1916 1919-20 1926-29 1932-33 1936-39 1942-43 1944-45 1948-49 1950 


in the $5,000-and-up range—the groups 


that provide most of the savings for in- 7 
vestment in tools of production. —_—— "> 
This experience indicates further 


that, when Government reduces its ac- Share F 4 Rate 
tivities, current tax rates on upper in- Of LS For Income Range $300,000 to $500,000 Of 
come groups will tend to restrain pri- <0 

vate enterprise from undertaking the Income Tax 
role that is being assigned to it. Tax 60% 80% 
rates, indeed, appear to have a major in- . 
fluence on the incomes of the upper 
groups. When taxes are high, they seek 
safety, tend to take fewer risks. This cau- 3 
tion, in turn, tends to curtail their taxable oy — | 60% 4 
incomes, since in the high brackets a . | 
large portion of income—half or more— TAX RATE & 
comes from investments and_ business 
profits, not from salaries. Businessmen 
and investors are not likely to risk their as | L 40% 7 
capital under a tax system that takes i: 
most of the gains that they expect to 
make, and bears hardly any of the losses. 





For Income Range $50,000 to $100,000 
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Taxpayers, in tact, are using every TAXABLE INCOME ; 
available device to avoid confiscatory 1% — — mM | 20% | | 
taxes, and each device usually seeks : 


safety rather than gain through ven- 


ae 




















ture. 
They buy State and municipal bonds, 0 0 
which are tax exempt. The supply of 


these has grown from 14.5 billions in ‘ 1916 1919-20 1926-29 1932-33 1936-39 1942-43 1944-45 1948-49 1950 
1949 to 24.6 billions in 1952. They form 

family trusts, which enables them to 

distribute income more broadly, and in *This group’s share 


- 
SOURCE: Statistics of Income. Bur. » Internal Revenne 
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smaller lots, to members of the family, 
thus taxing the income at lower rates. 
They seek to preserve, rather than in- 
crease what they have. 

This attitude toward taxes has a pro- 
found effect on lower income groups. 
It is the upper groups that must sup- 
ply most of the money for industrial 
expansion. In 1950, officially spon- 

ea < sored surveys indicated that 60 per 
- Share : Rate cent of individual savings was made 


For Income Range $100,000 to $150,000 Of by families with incomes of more than 
ax Tax $5,000. 
0% 





The long-term record shows, further- 


‘00% 80% more, that the productivity and real 
an sie a income of wage earners depends on the 





flow of new capital. Since, under a 
private-enterprise system, this capital 
must come from individuals, extremely 

60% high taxes tend to retard progress. 
The effect of diminishing returns 
from high tax rates also hurts the lower 
income groups taxwise. As the need for 
federal income grows, a larger tax bur- 
40% den falls on the lower income groups 
because the upper groups can’t supply 

the additional amount. 

In 1926-29, for instance, the income 
groups above $25,000 shouldered 91 
20% per cent of all taxes paid by people 
with $5,000 or more. In 1936-39, their 
share fell to 74.3 per cent. Now it is 
estimated at 52 per cent. At the same 
0 Q 0 time, persons with less than $5,000 a 
at, year pay a larger portion of the total 


1916 1919-20 1926-29 1932-33 1936-39 1942-43 1944-45 1948-49 1950 tax burden—1.1 per cent in 1926-29; 










































































t and an estimated 29.4 per cent now. 
Heavier taxation of lower incomes, of 
OS pramemmemces: ermine ose, could not be avoided in view of 
~— the need of the Federal Government for 
. . Rate larger revenues. But the evidence indi- 
For Income Range $1,000,000 and Over Of cates that a larger volume of revenue 
might have been obtained from the up- 
Tax per income groups if taxes were less con- 


80% fiscatory. 


Estate and gift taxes also bite deep- 
ly into resources of the upper income 
groups. A taxpayer with a net estate of 
$100,000 paid no federal estate tax in 

60% 1929. In 1939, this estate paid $4,200. 
Now it would be $4,800 if the marital 
deduction cannot be taken. With the 
marital deduction, no tax is levied, but 
the estate of the surviving wife (or hus- 

40% band ) then becomes taxable at the time 
of death. 

This tax burden rises sharply as the 
size of estates increase. At $300,000 the 
tax, without marital deduction, is $62.,- 

20% 700 compared with $4,500 in 1929. At 1 
million the tax goes to $303,500, against 
$41,500 in 1929. 

Estate taxes, in fact, often make it im- 
possible for a family to continue to op- 

0 erate a small business after the head of 
1916 1919-20 1926-29 1932-33 1936-39 1942-43 1944-45 1948-49 1950 the family dies. Sometimes the business 
. : has to be liquidated to raise the tax due. 

Often the business has to be sold, either 

ire @tal U.S. personal income in whole or in part, to other persons or 
©1953, By U. S. News Pab. Corp. 
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firms. In either event, the tax places a 
burden on enterprise. 

The marital deduction, which allows 
the transfer of half the estate, tax free, 
to the surviving wife or husband, eases 
the problem of estate taxes somewhat. 
Heavy taxes, however, have a tendency 
to curtail the activities of unincorporated 
businesses, or closely held corporations— 
another penalty on growth and individua! 
enterprise. 

Activities of corporations also re- 
flect the effects of heavy taxes. Back in 
1929, corporations paid out 69 per cent of 
their profits in dividends. In 1950 these 
payments dropped to 40 per cent, and 
in 1952 they amounted to 49 per cert. 
This practice probably results from the 
narrowed source of new investment, it- 
self an effect of the high taxes on indi- 
viduals. When individuals will not or 
cannot invest in corporations, companies 
have no choice but to meet their financial 
needs by retaining a larger share of their 
profits. 

Actually, the tax system leaves little 
leeway for individuals to invest new 
money in corporations. In 1929, a per- 
son with $100,000 of regular income was 
taxed 24 per cent on any dividends re- 
ceived above the $100,000. He could 


What Corporate Tax Rates Do to Taxable Profits 


reinvest 76 per cent. But in 1950, the 
same potential investor could put back 
only 19 per cent, and today can re- 
invest only 10 per cent. That severely 
limits the source of corporate funds. 

Corporate taxes themselves put a re- 
straint on business growth. The chart on 
this page shows no close relation between 
the percentage of national income a cor- 
poration gets and the corporate tax rate. 
However, the increase in yield is not 
always in proportion to the rise in rates. 

In strictly peacetime years, the rise in 
yield has been less than the rise in rates. 
In 1926-29, the average tax rate on earn- 
ings was 11.6 per cent and corporations 
accounted for 12.38 per cent of national 
income. In 1936-39, the rate was 16.7 
per cent but income was down to 9.81 
per cent. In 1950, however, the tax rate 
again was raised and so was the corpo- 
rate share of national income. This re- 
flects the rising demand and rising ac- 
tivity that was induced by the Korean 
war. In 1952, the fall in corporations’ 
share of national income resulted prin- 
cipally from a long steel strike rather 
than from higher taxes. 

The over-all experience of corpora- 
tions, however, conceals the effect of 
taxes on smaller firms. A large proportion 


j 


of smaller corporations paid excess-prof 
its taxes in 1950, the latest year 
which figures are available. Among 
those with net incomes of 1 to 5 millions 
nearly 62 per cent paid excess-profit 
taxes; in the $500,000-to-1 million group, 
over 60 per cent paid excess-profits taxe 
and in the $50,000-to-$500,000 grou 
nearly 55 per cent were so taxed, 

The bite on smaller corporations jg 
particularly painful. These are the com 
porations that are trying to grow. They 
usually can not float shares of commoy 
stock in the capital markets. They often! 
have to pay higher interest rates on bor 
rowed money than their larger competi- 
tors. Their best- guarantee of expansiog 
thus is to plow back their earnings. Buf 
when the excess-profits tax skims 82 per 
cent off the top earnings, this course is 
denied them. The result is that growth! 
and expansion are proving extremely dif 
ficult for many small firms. That is one 
explanation for the opposition to this tax 
in Congress. 

The entire tax burden, however, ap 
pears to be more than the country cam 
stand if a system of private enterprise, 
supported by private capital, is to pre 
vail. The major problem ahead is to find 
ways of reducing that burden. 
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if it weren’t 


for scales 


Think of the confusion! 


Commerce would be baffling . . . like working blindfolded. How to barter 
the world’s goods? How to establish the proper ratio for product ingre- 
dients? How to facilitate shipping? 


It’s important to choose scales carefully. Fairbanks-Morse is the oldest 
and most respected name in scales — choose your scale from the broad 
Fairbanks-Morse line. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a name worth remembering when you want the best 


SCALES » PUMPS + DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES + ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
RAIL CARS » HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT - FARM MACHINERY » MAGNETOS 
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SCANDALS IN ‘PRACTICAL POLITICS’ 


Congress, looking around for 
tax scandals, uncovers a devious 
way to finance a political cam- 
paign. 

It's a story that mixes legal 
fees and tax favors with the high 
cost of electing a President. 

The record shows one man has 
tried it. Actually, it may have 
happened before but it is brought 
into the open now for the first 
time. 


The public, through official testi- 
mony, is able at this time to get a les- 
son in some of the ways of practical 
politics. 

The lesson deals with one of the ways 
by which politicians raise money for po- 
litical campaigns. By itself, it is a single 
incident. If politicians are right, how- 
ever, it is an incident that takes different 
forms and in one way or another gets re- 
peated many times in the course of a 
presidential campaign. 

Parties in power or seeking power 
have favors to give or to promise. These 
may be to individual citizens or to large 
groups. Those with problems in Govern- 
ment sometimes seek favors for which 
they are willing to pay. 

The incident now brought to light by 
a congressional committee had its start 
in 1948. President Truman then was 
seeking election to a full term. 

Welburn Mayock was a legal adviser 
for the Democratic National Committee. 
Louis A. Johnson was chairman of fund 
raising for the Committee. He later was 
Secretary of Defense. John W. Snyder 
was Secretary of the Treasury. The situa- 
tion looked bad for the party. Money 
was slow to come in for the campaign. 

A taxpayer, confronted with very high 
taxes, fretted over his tax bill. He won- 
dered if there might be a way to get 
some tax relief. He began to look about 
for ways to do this. His plight reached 
the ears of Mr. Mayock. A favorable 
ruling followed and $30,000 found its 
way into the coffers of the Democratic 
National Committee. How this came 
about is now being brought to light by 
a House Ways and Means subcommittee 
headed by Robert W. Kean, of New Jer- 


sey. 
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Mr. Mayock is the man who tells the 
story in the following excerpts of offi- 
cial testimony. William S$. Lasdon, a drug 
manufacturer, the taxpayer, already had 
testified that he paid Mr. Mayock $65,000 
to get a favorable ruling from the Treas- 
ury. A part of the money went to Mr. 
Mayock. Most of it went eventually to 
the Democratic National Committee. Mr. 
Lasdon said he did not know this. 

Cash was insisted upon by Mr. May- 
ock in the deal. He wanted to keep it 
secret. The subcommittee was interested 
in this: 





—United Press 


WELBURN MAYOCK 
... adviser to Democrats 


Q You had no agreement with Mr. 
Lasdon in writing? 

A Certainly not. 

Q Why not? 

A Well, because I was hopeful that 
the matter would never become a matter 
of public knowledge and writings have 
a way of turning up after many years 
and in peculiar places. 

Q Why did you want to conceal this 
transaction? 

A I wanted to avoid the appearance 
of evil... 

Q Was the reason for insisting on pay- 
ment in currency also to avoid leaving 
any trace of this transaction? 

A... That was the reason for the 
cash transaction and not a check trans- 
action because it is currently known that 
a cash transaction is not as easily traced 


A Tax Case... a Fee .. $30,000 for the Party 


as normal transactions through bank 
accounts. 


Political connections rather than 
legal skill was what Mr. Mayock re. 
garded himself as selling in the case, 
Committee investigators asked him how 
he planned to solve the Lasdon problem, 

Q What did you intend to do? 

A | intended to go to the Secretary of 
Treasury and ask him to cause the case 
to be investigated .. . 

Q ... You did not think it was any 
secret what you intended to do? 

A Well, I knew and I think they knew 
as reasonable men that they were going 
or at least trying to purchase my services 
as a political figure rather than my skill 
as a lawyer.... 

Q Did you go to Mr. Snyder, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury? 

Aldid... 

Q Did you tell the Secretary that 
there was a possibility that a contribu- 
tion could be obtained if this ruling were 
issued? 

A I did not... 

Q He knew at that time of your posi- 
tion with the National Committee, how- 
ever, did he not? 

A He knew I was a busy little bee in 
the campaign, if that is what you 
mean... : 

Q Did Mr. Snyder know that you 
were raising funds at this time? 

A ...I don't know .. . I guess every- 
body that was engaged in the campaign 
knew that Mayock was going all out for 
the re-election of President Truman .., 

Q You are sure you did not mention 
... that this man looking for this decision 
might be a contributor? 

A Iam... Many things are better left 
unsaid in dealing with public officials 
and I think I had sufficient common sense 
not to go in and make any such statement 
as that . . . people can infer, I did not 
imply. 


The money. After considerable pres- 
sure that reached through the Treasury 
into the Bureau of Internal Revenue, the 
ruling came through. Four other taxpay- 
ers with somewhat similar cases were 
turned down. Mr. Mayock went to Mr. 
Lasdon and collected his fee, including 
the $30,000 for the National Committee. 
The congressional committee was inter- 
ested in this. 

Q What did you do with the . . . $30, 
000, Mr. Mayock? 
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AI put it in my briefcase and went 
to the Democratic National Committee 
and unloaded it on Louis Johnson’s 
desk. ’ 

Q This is in the Biltmore in New 
York? 

A That is right and he was the direc- 
tor of finance. 

Q Did you tell him where you had 
gotten it? 
~ A I did not. I said, “Here is the $30,- 
00 I have been trying to raise for the 
ampaign, and he said, “Judge, this is 
magnificent,” and it was, too... 

Q What did Mr. Johnson do with this 
money? 

A He kept it for three to four minutes 
and then he shipped it back to me. 

Q Why? 

A It was not in the form that it could 
be taken by the Democratic National 
Committee. 

Q Why not? 

A I hadn’t submitted any names and 
addresses of the donors, and it was in 
such form as to indicate it all came from 
me place, which would have violated 
the Hatch Act, because $30,000 is in 
excess of $5,000. And so he handed it, 
or sent it, back to me. I don’t think he 
had it four minutes. 

Q You were the legal adviser and 
you knew that it was illegal? 

A... 1 knew it was illegal to do that 
... probably better than anybody I have 
ever talked to because, so far as I have 
@ver been able to ascertain, I am the 
only man who has ever read the Tax Act 
or the Corrupt Practices Act. 

Q That is in either party, or just one? 
A Both parties, sir. I recall very well 
how in the ’40 campaign, with a ceiling 
of $3,000,000 as the top amount that a 
political committee could expend, the 
Republicans spent $18,000,000 not to 
elect Willkie and reported it. 

Q At least they reported it? 

A We reported everything, too. The 
way you do it, sir, is to organize other 
committees, and then each committee 
bas a $3,000,000 limit and you don’t run 
| out of $3,000,000 gifts unless you run out 
if names. 

Q ... What did you do with the $30,- 
000 after you got it back from Mr. John- 
son? 

A Well, I was traveling around the 
United States a good deal and I funneled 
it back into the Committee as contribu- 
tions from various individuals and insti- 
tutions around the United States, and I 
did it this way: By asking them to make 
contributions to the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee of a certain amount 
amd agreed to pay them in cash the 
amount of their contribution if they 
would do so. In that way money came 
in from various places that the Commit- 
tee knew nothing about, and I and the 
individuals strutted as great contributors, 
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and I got rid of the $30,000 and got the 
money where it was supposed to go. 

Q And these amounts were also the 
customarily “less than $3,000” amounts? 

A Yes. I advised that, sir, and for the 
reason that if they are $3,000 or over, 
under the tax law, there is an informa- 
tive return that has to be made, and to 
keep the matter nice and quiet we put 
the amounts at less than $3,000 so that 


no one had to make informative re- 
turns. 

Q Do you believe that action was le- 
gal? 


A I think it was a very close avoidance 
of the Hatch Act, sir. I would not have 
asked anyone else to do it. I killed my 
own Chinamen, and today I am suffering 
the consequences of it which will prob- 
ably destroy me. But [ am not asking for 
any mercy from anybody. | did it and I 
can’t turn back history. 

Q Who were the people who assisted 
you in funneling this money back to the 
National Committee? 





have to contact in connection with dis- 
tributing this $30,000? 

A Oh, sir, this is not the only money 
that I did that with. There were other 
moneys that came my way by chance or 
solicitation from individuals who didn’t 
want their names on the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee books, such as Republi- 
cans who hoped for Mr. Truman’s elec- 
tion; and I would funnel that money in, 
too... If it is a crime and I am convicted 
of it, and I confess to all of the times I 
did it, and am convicted of all of them 
and serve a week to 10 days on each 
conviction I won't live long enough to get 
out of jail. 

Q I asked a question as to how many 
people you had to contact on this particu- 
lar $30,000? 

A Probably not over five or six, and 
that is because one of them was an in- 
stitution, a local committee, and the 
$5,000 limit doesn’t apply to a local com- 
mittee . . . transactions between a_lo- 
cal State committee and the National 
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Again, Congress is asking questions 


A That I am going to refuse to answer. 
I will not refuse to answer any question 
that involves my conduct or which in 
any way extenuates my conduct, but in- 
dividuals around the United States who 
may innocently and in this case with no 
knowledge of the background of the 
transaction suffer the punishment of pub- 
licity for my conduct, I think I should 
protect... 

Q Do you think it was innocent of 
them to make a fake contribution to the 
party? 

A Congress has seen fit to make pol- 
itics difficult, dangerous and complex, 
and has made it practically impossible to 
carry on the functions of the democracy 
in a proper manner by what I consider a 
very hypocritical law. I am referring to 
the Hatch Act... 

Q About how many people did you 


Committee are exempt from the Hatch 
Act and so there was no limit on the 
amount that could come from a local 
committee... 

Q But are not most of the local organ- 
izations also under restrictions . . . in 
State acts? 

A There are 48 States, sir. In some of 
the States there are little Hatch acts, and 
in some of them there are not. In some of 
them there is no reporting. In some of 
them there is... 

Q Mr. Mayock, in view of this one as- 
sociation with Mr. Lasdon, would it not 
be... accurate to identify your associa- 
tion with the Committee as being on a 
commission basis? 

A ...Some people can refer to a dirty 
diaper as the baby, but it is not. That is 
the one instance, sir, and I say that with 
regret. 
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National Cancer Institute 
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and Dr. R. C. Arnold 


Acting Director, 
National Heart Institute 


DOES THE WASHINGTON PACE KILL? 





EDITOR’S NOTE: In slightly more than two 
years, cancer and heart diseases have taken a 
heavy toll in Congress. Four Senators have died 
of cancer, two of heart ailments. Of 17 Represent- 
atives dead, diseases related to the heart took 11, 
cancer 3. Senator Robert Taft is only the latest of 
many legislators to succumb to one of these two 
greatest U.S. killers. 

The deaths in Congress raise questions. Does 
conflict and tension of political life promote can- 
cer and heart disease? Is research finding cures? 





Does more money need to be spent for research? 
What rules should you follow to help avoid can- 
cer and heart disease? 

To get the answers to these and other questions, 
members of the Board of Editors of U. S. News 
& World Report interviewed leading authorities 
—Dr. John R. Heller, Director of the National 
Cancer Institute, and Dr. R. C. Arnold, Acting 
Director of the National Heart Institute. The 
Institutes are centers of Government research into 
the causes and treatments of these two diseases. 








PROBLEM OF CANCER 


Q Dr. Heller, in the last two years four Senators 
have died of cancer. Is that an unusually high inci- 
dence of cancer for that age group of men? 

A I would say that it is. The normal expectancy 
for the ages which these men represent would be 
about one cancer death every two years for the men 
in the Senate. So it is quite apparent when we have 
had four Senators die in a period of two years that it’s 
rather unusual. 

Q Is that because of anything in the tensions and 
pressures of the type of career they lead? 

A That question is one which medical men and 
psychologists and others have been concerned about 
for some time. There is great speculation as to whether 
or not the stresses and strains of the sort of life we 
lead, particularly the type of life that public figures 
like that would lead, are conducive to the gnset of 
cancer. 

From what we know medically, there is no reason 
to suspect that stresses and strains would bring on 
cancer, and we have no data which would lead us to 
believe that it does occur more frequently among 
people who have stresses and strains. But only time 
will tell. 

Q Does that mean that nervous upsets and tensions 
do not cause changes in the body which could bring 
on cancer? 

A Of course, episodes or crises in a person’s life 
certainly bring on changes in the body. In repeated 





instances in which a man gets excited continuously 
and keyed up to a high pitch, it would seem reason- 
able that some body changes ultimately would occur. 

However, one would be more likely to suspect some- 
thing like high blood pressure from such excitements. 
But we just don’t know enough about it yet to say 
whether continued stimulation of the adrenal glands, 
or some other glands of the body, might ultimately 
bring about cancer. It could well be so. 

Q But nervous upsets will bring about changes in 
the body mure rapidly, won't they? 

A Probably. It’s a question of the metabolism of 
the body, and I think that medical men generally 
would agree that frequent episodes of high nervous 
tension and strain would bring about changes more 
detrimental to the body as a whole. 

Q Well, then, you would say that nervous strains 
and tensions and the pressures of life don’t cause 
cancer, but if an individual is susceptible to cancer, 
might these strains influence the course of the disease? 

A I think it would be fair to say that is a possibility. 

Q Just what is cancer, then? 

A Cancer is a condition in which normal cells of 
the body become berserk—they run wild and grow 
without any control. And not only do they grow to the 
extent that they form a tumor mass, but frequently 
this mass—besides damaging adjacent organs or tis- 
sues—is carried by the blood stream or lymph stream 
to other parts of the body. 
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Deaths in Congress Raise Question ...No Proof 


That Tension Causes Cancer or Heart Disease 


That is one of the worst features of cancer and one 
which is dreaded. 

Q Cancer is not just one disease, is it? Isn’t 11 more 
like a number of diseases? 

A Yes, cancer is many diseases, if we consider that 
each type of cancer is a different disease. I don’t recall 
offhand whether the Senators had different types of 
cancer. That makes it more confusing in trying to 
relate stresses and strains to the occurrence of cancers 
in those men. 

It’s a very interesting point of departure in studying 
this. I think that sometime we will know much more 
about it than we do now. 

Q We've heard that when people get cancer, the 
type of personality they have influences the rapidity 
with which they succumb to the disease. Is there any- 
thing to that view? 

A There has been some interesting work going on 
along this line. There are those who feel that the good, 
generally kindly individual who gets cancer goes in a 
hurry. He simply does not seem to have the necessary 
resources to combat the disease. 

An ornery, curmudgeon type of individual who is 
alleged to be a personality problem seems more able to 
ward off the final results of cancer. 

That hasn’t been conclusively demonstrated, but 
there are a number of physicians and others in 
allied fields who have come to the conclusion that 
the impact of the person on the disease has to be 
considered, as well as the impact of the disease on 
the person. 


Senator Taft's Losing Fight 

Q Would there be any relationship in that to the 
tapidity with which Senator Taft seems to have suc- 
cumbed? 

A Well, Senator Taft was known as a very kindly 
man and a very fine man, and if one wished to extend 
that speculation then it would be more or less in 
harmony with the theory. Since Senator Taft was a 
very fine gentleman who was certainly not a cur- 
mudgeon type of person, the premise would hold. But 
may I say that this is purely in the realm of specula- 
tion. 

Q Senator Taft’s cancer seems to have been first 
noticed in April, and he died three months later. Is 
that an unusually rapid death from cancer? 


A Perhaps—although there have been many, many 
instances in which cancer moved much faster than 
that. We don’t know exactly the type of cancer that 
Mr. Taft had. At least, I have not been informed of 
the results of the examination of the tissues which 
were taken after death. 

Three months is a fairly short time for an individual 
to live after discovery of his cancer. It could well be 
that Senator Taft had cancer for some time without 
knowing it and that the disease—once it was bad 
enough to be detected—went on to a catastrophic out- 
come very, very quickly. 

Generally speaking, one would agree that that was 
a fairly rapid course, but it is not tod unusual. 


Disappointment Not a Factor 

Q Some people think that perhaps the disappoint- 
ment that Senator Taft had in not achieving the Pres- 
idency may have had some influence. Could disap- 
pointments influence the course of the disease, or 
cause quicker death from cancer? 

A I really don’t think so. It has been stated that Mr. 
Taft was greatly disappointed at not getting the nom- 
ination for the Presidency. Of course, this was a very 
dominant theme of his political life, but from what I 
know about the situation I wouldn’t think that sort 
of thing would be a determining factor in the occur- 
rence of cancer. 

Q Senators and members of Congress seem to get 
more medical attention—or certainly it is available 
to them—and yet in the case of these four Senators, 
by the time cancer was discovered there wasn’t much 
that could be done. Does that indicate that cancer is 
still very hard to detect in its early stages? 

A Yes, it does. It points up, I think, very acutely, 
the necessity for regular examination by one’s physi- 
cian and for being alert to possible symptoms of can- 
cer. It is certainly desirable and a matter of good judg- 
ment to have regular physical examinations. Even 
with the best of physical checkups, it is sometimes ex- 
traordinarily difficult to detect cancer, particularly 
cancer of the stomach, colon and other portions of the 
body that the physician cannot see by direct visual 
examination. 

In the instance of Mr. Taft, as I understand it, the 
doctors were not able to determine where the original 
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site of the cancer was during his lifetime. Whether 
they did subsequently I am not informed. 

Certainly if Mr. Taft had had any reason to believe 
that there was a cancer in his body somewhere—he 
was an intelligent man, had access to the best of med- 
ical care—he would have had the proper attention. 

As it was, I am told that he went immediately to 
good medical people and they did the best things that 
medicine knows to do—and still it wasn’t enough. 

Q It has been suggested that candidates for public 
office should be required to take a complete physical 
examination before they run for office. Would that be 
any assurance that after they got elected they wouldn't 
come down with cancer or heart disease? 

A No, but a good medical examination might reveal 
something like cancer that could be corrected so that 
the candidate would be better prepared to meet the 
demands of public office. 

My thought is that all persons, not just public fig- 
ures, should have regular physical examinations to 
detect cancer or other physical defects early. 


Tests for Cancer 

Q How are we doing'on tests to detect cancer? We 
read about blood tests, and other different types of 
tests. Are there any that are approaching infallibility? 

A We are very anxious and hopeful that we will 
find a test, or tests, which will pick up cancer in its 
early stages through examination of the blood or other 
body fluids. 

The only tests we have for cancer now are based 
upon biopsy—cutting a slice of the tumor and exam- 
ining it with the microscope—and upon cytology, that 
is, the study of cells which slough off in body open- 
ings. Those are really the only two good methods we 
have for diagnosis of cancer. 

Studies are under way to find additional simple and 
inexpensive screening tests for cancer. 

Q By and large, can cancer be detected early 
enough if you are conscious of its warning signs? 

A Yes, with the tests that we have and the acumen 
of the physician, it is possible to detect cancer early if 
an individual will go to his physician or to a clinic. 
That means that the individual must be alert and 
have a high index of suspicion for cancer. 

Q Should a person be more suspicious and alert for 
cancer as he grows older? 

A Yes. We know from experience that people who 
are in the older age groups are more likely to die from 
cancer than they are from many other diseases. 

For instance, heart disease is the principal killer 
and cancer comes next. This is quite different from 40 
or 50 years ago, when tuberculosis, typhoid fever and 
other communicable diseases had to be considered. 
Medical and public-health practice have cut down 
these other killers to the extent that now we fear 
chiefly heart disease and cancer. 





. - - ‘About 220,000 deaths due to cancer this year in U.S.’ 





Q Isn’t cancer also a major cause of death among 
children? 

A Yes, it is. Cancer is one of the leading killers of 
children from 5 to 14 years old, a fact that is not often 
recognized by people generally. 

Since children nowadays do not often die of diph- 
theria and other communicable diseases, the deaths 
occur from accidents, cancer and heart disease. There- 
fore, cancer is a problem among children but a greater 
problem among older people. 

Q How many people a year die of cancer? Is it on 
the increase? 

A Yes, the death rate from cancer is gradually 
rising. There will be about 220,000 deaths due to can- 
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cer this year in the United States. And at present 
rates, of all the people now alive in the United States, 
many millions will die of cancer. 

Q If we whip cancer as a major killer, will some 
other disease come along to take its place? 

A Well, of course, as public-health people we would 
hope that we can prevent a lot of these so-called kil- 
lers, and maybe all of us will live to be 100 or more. 

But we know from experience that the heart wears 
out, the blood vessels tend to wear out, and other 
degenerative diseases occur which cause deaths. 

Q Research, of course, is going on all the time and 
is turning up leads that are very promising—isn’t 
that so? 

A Yes, that’s right. Research in cancer, for in- 
stance, is going on in all parts of the country and, 
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as a matter of fact, throughout the world. Some 
very interesting and significant results are being 
obtained all along. 

We are hopeful that all of these little bits of scien- 
tific information can be put together as pieces of a 
jigsaw puzzle and that finally there will emerge some- 
thing that we can look to hopefully for control of 
cancer. 

Q Some people are suggesting that Senator Taft's 
death points up a need for the Federal Govern- 
ment to give more money for cancer research—that the 
budget for research into cancer ought to be boosted. 
Would that help solve the problem more rapidly? 

A I think it would. Naturally, you would expect 
me to say that we would like to have more funds for 
research and control. I think the laboratory facilities, 
the research resources of this country, and the number 
of people available to do research in cancer in this 
country have increased enough so that the more funds 
that can be put into this field the greater the progress 
may be. 

Q Then there are lines of research which could be 
tollowed more intensively if you had more money and 
more people on the job to do it? 

A I would say so. But I must say that the Congress 
was very generous and allowed more money for can- 
cer research this year than we have enjoyed at any 
previous time, which is a reflection of their confidence 
in research and of their belief that this is an area in 
which support should be extended. 

Q Other people besides Congressmen, of course, get 
cancer. Are there any simple rules that anyone could 
follow that would help in detecting cancer or help in 
preventing it? 

A Yes. There are some simple, common-sense 
tules: Be very careful of your general health, be 
sure to see a doctor about such things as sores 


_.- ‘Observe the seven cancer danger signals’ 


that don’t heal or about unexplained bleeding from 
the body orifices. 

It’s simply a matter of good personal hygiene— 
going to a doctor when something doesn’t seem to be 
functioning properly in the body, and observing the 
seven cancer danger signals that the American Cancer 
Society has brought to our attention so vividly. 

These signals are: 

Any lump, especially in the breast, 

Irregular bleeding or discharge from a body 
opening, 

Persistent indigestion, 

Unexplained changes in bowel habits, 

Unexplained loss of weight, 

Changes in the color or size of a mole, 

And any sore that does not heal promptly. 

There is something else that might also be con- 
sidered—overweight. We suspect that a person who is 
overweight is slightly more susceptible to cancer than 
one who is not. That’s a good argument for reducing— 
and it’s such common-sense rules as this that will aid 
in avoiding cancer. 

Q Should you also avoid tensions, emotional up- 
sets, and stresses and strains? 

A I would say so, just as a matter of general good 
judgment in preserving health. 

Q But not necessarily for cancer? 

A Not necessarily to ward off cancer. 

However, I don’t know whether stresses and strains 
have a role in the production of cancer. We have 
nothing tangible to suggest that they are important 
factors. 

But certainly I don’t think there is any doubt 
that avoidance of stresses and strains would be 
more conducive to a life of tranquillity and har- 
mony and more enjoyment of the things we have 
these days to enjoy. 





PROBLEM OF 


Q We've been hearing of a number of Senators and 
Representatives who have died of heart disease the 
last couple of years, Dr. Arnold. Do you think there 
has been an unusual number? 

A No, I don’t think that it was an unusual num- 
ber, although it may seem to be at the time when you 
consider that possibly 13 men in Congress died from a 
cardiovascular disease [disease of the heart or circu- 
lation]. We see heart disease in other walks of life, 
other professions, and the rate may vary some with 
different professions. Yet I believe that this is not an 
unusual number among that many men. 

Q You mean that you would expect about the same 
number of deaths at that age level among men in the 
general population as has occurred in the Senate and 
the House in the last couple of years? 
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HEART DISEASE 


A Yes. 

Q Would you say that political careers have any- 
thing particular to do with heart trouble—in the sense 
that pressures and tensions put a strain on an indi- 
vidual that would make him more susceptible to a 
heart condition? 

A Well, I suppose you could find some individuals 
who are expert in the field of cardiology who might 
say that being under the stress and strains of an active 
public life might cause them to have cardiovascular 
diseases more frequently. But you will find other phy- 
sicians who would not agree with that. 

Q Don’t some people think that because you are 
under pressure and tension in political and business 
life you are more likely to have heart trouble? 


(Continued on next page) 
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A You can have a certain type of heart disease— 
say, hypertensive—and if you are under consider- 
able stress and strain, then your longevity is prob- 
ably not as great as it would be if you lived a 
more quiet life. 

Q Does that mean these emotional strains cause 
hypertension? And that from hypertension you de- 
velop heart trouble? 

A I don’t believe that you can say that emotional 
strains cause hypertensive heart disease, but they do 
aggravate it. 


Heart Disease in the High-Strung 

Q Is the individual who is high-strung, nervous, 
and always working under pressure more likely to be 
subject to heart diseases? 

A I hardly think so, although sometimes you will 
find people in public life who have this drive which is 
frequently noted in individuals who have, say, hyper- 
tension. But hypertension is not caused by that; 
neither is this personality type caused by hyperten- 
sion. 

Q So that, let’s say, debating in the Senate wouldn’t 
necessarily cause a Senator to become a victim of high 
blood pressure? 

A I don’t think so. 

Q But if he already has a heart condition of some 
kind, would the tension that arises between two men 
who oppose each other in debate bring about a sudden 
attack that would cause death? 

A Yes, that might be a contributory factor. 

Q But that doesn’t happen very often, does it? 

A No, and it may not happen at the moment. 

Q When a man gets angry and someone advises him 
“Don’t raise your blood pressure too much,” it is 
probably good advice? 

A Yes. 

Q Don't the records show that about as many coro- 
nary attacks occur while a person is asleep or at rest 
as when he is under violent excitement? 

A When a person has an attack in public view, it 
does receive a good deal of publicity. Many attacks 
do occur when people are in bed, even asleep. 


Question of Slowing Up After 60 

Q Do you think it is wise for a person when he gets 
into his 60s and 70s to lead a strenuous life and carry 
on activities under a lot of pressure and drive? 

A I think there would be a lot of unhappy— 
and perhaps even unhealthier—people if they were 
not alowed to do the things that they felt were 
necessary. 

Q So that your age and the way you live doesn’t 
necessarily mean that you are going to have a heart 
condition? 

A No, because many individuals lead a very active 
life in their 60s and 70s and just go merrily on their 
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way without developing an acute cardiovascular con- 
dition. 

Q Then is that why there can be so many men in 
the Senate and the House who are getting along in 
their 60s and 70s and still are active? 

A Yes. Of course, our research has not yet given us 
the answers as to why certain individuals develop 
cardiovascular diseases earlier or later in life. Certain 
individuals may develop a coronary disease that will 
be fatal in their 40s. Others may live to be in their 
60s or 70s or even 80s and never have a coronary 
attack. 

Q We don’t know the reasons for that? 

A We do not know all the reasons. But research is 
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bringing us to a better and better understanding of the 
causative factors. 

Q Sometimes you hear of the “hypertensive person- 
ality,” the individual who is constantly bucking his 
emotions, who becomes a victim of hypertension. Is 
there any such thing? 

A Research to date has not given us a definite 
answer along those lines. 

Q Studies are being carried out, however? 

A Yes, and it is always the question as to whether 
the individual is hypertensive because he has this 
great emotional drive or whether he has this emotional 
drive because he’s hypertensive. 

Q And that is true whether you are a Senator, a 
businessmen or a housewife? 

A Yes. 
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Q Would you say that it is better from a general 
standpoint to lead a calm sort of life unbroken by 
flare-ups, temper and so on? Would it add years to 
your life? 

A If it adds years to your life, they might be un- 
happy ones. However, I don’t think one can make a 
blanket diagnosis about all people of a given age be- 
cause obviously it’s necessary for a man’s own doctcr 
to study the specific factors in his situation. 

Q Would a thorough physical examination before a 
man runs for public office show whether he might 
be susceptible to a heart attack after he gets 
elected? 

A Some kinds of heart disease can be detected early 
by such an examination. 

On the other hand, an individual’s general health 
may be good and he may not have clinical evidence of 
heart disease which could be detected at the time of 
the examination. Yet in a month, or years later, he 
may develop cardiovascular disease. We need addi- 
tional research so that we will know more about the 
causative factors and will have ways and means of 
determining whether individuals are going to be sus- 
ceptible to cardiovascular disease at a later time. 

For instance, all of us at a certain age have physical 
examinations and may apparently be in good health, 
yet within a year some individuals will develop a cor- 
onary attack and others will not. We have no methods 
of detecting those individuals who are going to develop 
a coronary attack. 


The Search for Causes 

Q You can’t predict it, then? All you can do is 
detect it after it arrives? 

A Yes. But there is real hope for the future that we 
shall be able to. 

Q Is there some work going on to develop diagnostic 
tests to predict a thing like that? 

A A great deal of research is being conducted for 
earlier diagnosis and for causative factors. The type 
of hardening of the arteries that leads to coronary at- 
tacks is an insidious disease that develops over a 
period of many years. It’s most difficult because we 
haven’t studied the causative factors of the chronic 
heart diseases very long. 

Q If a person has a physical exam that shows he 
has a heart condition, would that mean he should 
quit all the activities that have put him under pres- 
sures? 

A The answer to that question would depend upon 
the disease that the individual had and the recom- 
mendations by his doctor. Some individuals may have 
a cardiovascular disease which does not prevent them 
from going about their work. 

Q In other words, you can learn to live with your 
heart disease? 

A Yes. 
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Q What about fellows getting along in their 60s 
and 70s? Is exercise like golf too strenuous for 
them? 

A It depends upon the individual and upon his 
physical condition as determined by his doctor. 

As a matter of fact, many individuals play golf be- 
cause it gives them a great deal of pleasure, physical 
exercise and mental relaxation. There are those, of 
course, who play golf very seriously—and that might 
not be very relaxing. 


Truth About Blood Pressure 

Q A lot of people worry about high blood pressure. 
But just what is it—and what is high for an indi- 
vidual? 

A Blood pressure varies with age, and between 
people of similar ages. In the same person, it may vary 
from day to day, and may even vary at different times 
in the same day. 

Q And that would be perfectly normal? 

A Yes. You might even go to the doctor and just 
the fact that he is taking your blood pressure might 
send it up. 

Q Then do people worry too mtuch about having 
high blood pressure? 

A Yes, they do. I don’t know, though, that there is 
a way to keep people from worrying about something 
if they want to. 

Q Should they worry about it? 

A I think that if anyone has had a diagnosis made 
by a physician which shows he has hypertension he 
should take the advice of his physician as to what he 
should do and the treatment he should take, because 
it will vary with each individual. 

As a matter of fact, in some cases the blood pressure 
may be elevated only slightly and there is no need to 
do anything. Other individuals do need to be careful 
and to take treatment and to lead a more restricted 
life. 


Reliance on Physician 

Q If a person has a regular physical examination, 
say once a year, so that his blood pressure is checked 
and recorded, could a rise in blood pressure then serve 
more Clearly as a danger signal? 

A Yes, blood pressure readings from regular, 
repeated examinations would be significant. More 
than a single blood-pressure reading is necessary 
to determine whether or not a person has hyper- 
tension. 

You may go to a physician and have your blood 
pressure taken, but the strain of going there, or the 
emotional upset, may cause your reading at that one 
time to be high—but that is not hypertension. If a 
person has a blood pressure that is above normal con- 
tinuously—over a sustained period—then it is sig- 
nificant. 
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Is the Western bloc falling 
away from U.S. leadership? 
Signs point that way. American 
objectives are being shelved. 

Old friend De Gasperi is out. 
Old friend Adenaver is in trou- 
ble. Old friend Churchill is un- 
happy about the U. S. 

Europeans, aided by billions 
from America, now want their 
own way. It’s not popular to go 
along with the U.S. any more. 


ROME 


All over Western Europe, American 
political leadership seems to be com- 
ing to an end. 

The U.S. is losing its old friends, one 
by one. Top Europeans in politics are 
drifting with their troubles, away from 
Western unity and U.S. support. 

Now it’s Italy that is in real trouble 
and drifting. The bargaining among poli- 
ticians to find a Premier in place of Al- 
cide De Gasperi shows that his successor 
cannot take a firm stand behind the U.S. 
as he did. 

Already it seems clear that any new 
Government here will be pressed (1) by 
the Socialists to loosen its U.S. ties and 
(2) by the extreme right to get more 
U.S. dollars as the price for continued 
support of the defense build-up. To stay 
in power, the new Premier will have to 
go along with one or the other. 

Elsewhere it’s the same picture—with 
local variations. The U.S. and its poli- 
cies are losing ground. 

There is growing sentiment for a deal 
with Russia, trade with the Soviet bloc, 
slackening of the defense build-up. 
Hopes for the European Army and low- 
ering of trade barriers are being shelved. 
Except in Western Germany, the drive 
to economic recovery has leveled off. 
U.S.-backed center parties are having 
rough going with their reform policies. 
Political instability is growing. 

And criticism of the United States is 
mounting—against “McCarthyism,” 
against tariffs, against cuts in foreign aid, 
against U.S. caution in dealings with 
Russia. 

The breakaway from American lead- 
ership is on, despite attempts on both 
sides of the Atlantic to keep unity going. 
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U.S. Friends Losing in Europe 


Voters Begin to Turn Down Pro-Americans 


Those attempts are getting weaker as 
the U.S. loses its strong friendships. 
Britain’s Sir Winston Churchill is openly 
at odds with American policy. The 
French political stalemate ties down 
former leaders such as Robert Schuman 
and Georges Bidault, who once sturdily 
supported U.S. objectives. In Italy, De 
Gasperi is out. 

There is left only Western Germany’s 
Konrad Adenauer among those _politi- 
cians who go along wholeheartedly with 
U.S. leadership—and he has a critical 
election coming up. 

Just the Italian political mess itself re- 
calls an entirely different atmosphere in 
Europe when the U.S. and leaders like 
De Gasperi were supporting each other. 

Then, Europe, war wrecked, looked 
to Washington for help and guidance. 
The U.S. poured about 30 billion dollars’ 
worth of economic and military aid into 
Western Europe, got Europeans to work 
on the European Army and economic 
unity, lined them up against Soviet ex- 
pansion. 

Now everything has changed. U.S. 
officials are being forced to take an en- 





-Staff Paste Enea 
GERMANY’‘S ADENAUER 
. worried ally of the U.S. 


tirely new look at the Western Alliance 
—what happened to it, and what comes 
next. 

In Britain, pressure is growing to bar. 
gain with Moscow, admit Communist 
China into the U.N. now, open up trade 
with the Soviet bloc. Britons are hailing 
Sir Winston Churchill, on whom the U.S. 
once counted most strongly, as the lead- 
er of a new “European bloc’ standing 
between Moscow and Washington. 

In France, the U.S.-backed idea of a 
European Army has gotten really no- 
where. The detense budget is under at- 
tack, and some French politicians want 
to pull out of the anti-Communist war in 
Indochina unless the U.S. comes throug, 
with more military aid. 

In Western Germany, Adenauer’s So- 
cialist opponents are centering their 
campaign attacks on Washington-backed 
policies. They argue that Russia will never 
agree to Germany’s reunification if Ger- 
mans join a European Army, or permit 
U.S. to keep bases in Germany. 

In Italy, U.S. support, which helped 
De Gasperi to a smashing victory in 
1948, backfired on him in this yeur’s elec- 
tions. Opposition runs high against Amer- 
ican dealings with Yugoslavia’s Tito. The 
Communist Party, again gaining ground, 
spearheads a strong “peace” drive. 

Behind these’ developments there is 
evidence everywhere of a growing desire 
for “business as usual.” 

To Western Allies, the Communists 
don't seem like quite the menace they 
once were. Uprisings in the satellites 
bolster this notion. 

As Europeans see it, there could be 
less spending on defense, more trade 
with the Soviet bloc—if only the U.S. 
would slack off on the “cold war.” With 
congressional cuts in foreign aid, this 
feeling is out in the open. 

There is a growing mood of independ- 
ence. Looking at it one way, U.S. offi- 
cials see this as a measure of the success 
achieved by U.S. aid in getting them on 
their feet. But it puts Washington’s lead- 
ership on a new spot. Europeans feel that 
it’s up to the U.S. to go along with them, 
not the other way around. 

That is the way Western Europe now 
looks to U.S. diplomats. There is to be 
less political stability in most countries, 
less European unity, less willingness to 
support the U.S. against Russia. Every- 
where Washington is confronted with a 
Western bloc that is beginning to fall 
away from American leadership. 
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AR YOU CANT BEAT A 


® Pontiac 


A GENERAL MOTORS 


MASTERPIECE 














More ‘Than a Car—An Achievement! 


What you see here is not only a very 
beautiful car; it is the result of an idea 
as well. The Pontiac idea, simply stated, 
is to build the biggest, most luxurious, 
best performing automobile that can be 
owned and operated at a cost any new- 
car buyer can afford. 

You have only to see and drive this 
great car at your Pontiac dealer's to 
realize how well this has been achieved. 


Pontiac is built on a long, 122-inch 
Wheelbase that smooths the roughest 
byways while providing extra room for 
your comfort inside. Color-keyed inte- 
riors surround you with luxury. 

Behind the wheel, you feel what it’s 
like to command more high-compression 
power than any hill or highway will ever 
require. And the performance flexibility 
of Pontiae’s Dual-Range Hydra-Matic 


Drive* gives you sparkling get-up-and- 
go for town traffic plus extra economical 
smoothness for highway cruising. 

Ask about price and you'll discover 
that Pontiae quality can be yours for 
only a very few dollars more than the 
lowest-priced cars. That's why “Dollar 
for Dollar, you can’t beat a Pontiac” 
and that’s why you should see your 
nearest Pontiac dealer soon! 


*Optional at extra cost. 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 












































You probably think of 
‘railroad progress’? in terms 
of the mighty diesel—but 
modernization actually 
involves much more. The 
railroads are spending millions 
of dollars for electronic 

cab controls and push-button 
switching systems; they’re 
using power machinery for 
road-bed maintenance, and 
they’re even giving a face-lifting 
to the legendary “‘caboose.”’ 
But more importantly, as a 
logical follow-up to 
dieselization, many railroads 
are adopting Hyatt Roller 
Bearings for freight cars! 
With Hyatt Journal Boxes, 
freight cars roll at 
streamliner speeds wi 
the problem of hot bo: 
they start easier, roll 
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TRUTH VS. PROMISES IN KOREA 


Prisoners Show Communists Can‘t Be Trusted 


Americans, back from Commu- 
nist prisons in Korea, are talk- 


ing. 

Their evidence of long death 
marches, torture and starvation 
does not jibe with Communist 
propaganda about happy pris- 
oners. 

More Americans are prisoners, 
their comrades say, than Com- 
munists admit. Communist prom- 
ises, again, turn out to be empty. 


PANMUNJOM, KOREA 
“Operation Big Switch,” the unbal- 
anced exchanged of 74,500 prisoners 
held by the United Nations for 12,673 
prisoners of the Communists in Korea, 
has opened a new chapter of Commu- 
nist trickery and cruelty. 

Incontrovertible evidence of Commu- 
nist atrocities is piling high. It comes 
from the lips of U.S. prisoners, now free, 
who saw their comrades tortured and 
dug their graves. It comes from Ameri- 
cans whose bodies are racked with mal- 
nutrition, disease and torture. 

There is evidence, too, that many 
American prisoners of war have vanished 
into Communist civilian prisons. Their 
names, apparently, were stricken off the 
lists of prisoners which the U.N. has 
accepted in good faith. 

Many Americans returned in “Oper- 
ation Big Switch” were close to death. 
They had been desperately ill in April 
when the Communists offered to repatri- 
ate all sick and wounded. Instead, only 
149 Americans, some of them in fairly 
good health, were returned at that time. 

Communist treatment of the cap- 
tured men now is described by those 
who survived. This is their story: 

Death marches were frequent in 
Communist Korea. Corpl. Miguel Cal- 
van, of Harlingen, Tex., survived one 
march through Northern Korea to the 
Yalu River. He said he saw “about 700” 
U.S. soldiers left behind to die. Corpl. 
John L. Dixon, of San Jose, Calif., a sur- 
vivor of the “death march” from Bataan 
in World War II, was on another prison- 
ers march to the Yalu which took a 
month. On the way, he said, many died. 

“Death Valley Camp” in North Korea 
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got its name because more than 2,000 
Americans froze or starved to death 
there in the winter of 1950. Scores of 
prisoners, now released, testified that 
they helped bury their comrades at the 
rate of 5 to 30 a day. 

Torture was routine treatment for 
many prisoners. Lieut. Col. Thomas D. 
Harrison, a relative of U.S. Lieut. Gen. 
William K. Harrison, Jr., was captured 
when his Sabre jet plane was shot down 
in May, 1951. Communists immediately 
pressed for military information. 

“After two weeks of questioning,” 
Colonel Harrison said, “the Communists 


Disease, encouraged by inadequate 
food and shelter, killed thousands of 
Americans. Diarrhea was the death sig- 
nal, for no doctors were available for 
many sick. A high percentage of Ameri- 
cans returned by Communists—30 of the 
first 60 prisoners freed—had active tu- 
berculosis. Most were ill when Commu- 
nists agreed to exchange sick and 


wounded prisoners in April. But they re- 
mained prisoners while healthier men 
were released as propaganda. 

Missing Americans, some at least, 
remain in Communist hands. A number 
of the Americans released told of pris- 





WAITING FOR THE PRISONERS WHO COME BACK 


—United Press 


It's the ambulances that are getting the heavy use 


gave me no food for nine days, but 
forced me to sit around watching other 
prisoners eat. Then 10 of them came 
into my cell. They gave me a pretty ter- 
rible beating with clubs and sticks. 

“Then they gave me the water treat- 
ment. They would bend my head back, 
put a towel over my face and pour water 
over the towel. I could not breathe. This 
went on hour after hour, day by day. 
It was freezing cold. When I would pass 
out they would shake me and _ begin 
again. They would leave me tied to the 
chair with the water freezing on and 
around me.” 

Food for American prisoners was 
wholly inadequate. Rations, when is- 
sued, were tiny quantities of millet and 
soy beans. Rice was a luxury. 


oners jailed on charges of “instigating 
against peace” just before the exchange 
began. 

Full story of what has happened to 
American prisoners may never be known. 
One American general has estimated 
that 6,000 Americans may have died as 
a result of mistreatment. Another has 
said Communists may be holding 2,000 
more American war prisoners than they 
admit. These figures, added to the 3,313 
repatriated, come close to the total re- 
ported “missing in action.” 

Evidence of returned American pris- 
oners, to date, gives little hope that Com- 
munists, in Korea or elsewhere, will be- 
gin keeping written promises. Their 
word to keep the peace in Korea, as a re- 
sult, remains in deep doubt. 
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What About ‘Labor Troops’ in Korea? 


False Alarm—but Army Is to Help Rebuild Nation 


Use American troops as labor 
battalions in Korea? Congress 
hit the ceiling at that idea. 

It came from a State Depart- 
ment press briefing. Confusion, 
denials, explanations followed. 
But there is a plan. 

Administration's problem is to 
keep a big Army busy when 
“hot war’ is off. Uproar over one 
idea shows the political dyna- 
mite involved. 


Reported from 
WASHINGTON and SEOUL 

For a fleeting period last week the 
American people were given a vision 
of U.S. boys being drafted and 
shipped 7,000 miles to join labor bat- 
talions engaged in rebuilding Korea. 

Out of Washington came a flood of 
reports of this idea. The White House, 
after two days of confusion, had to issue 
a special statement knocking down those 
reports and trying to give a clearer im- 
pression of what is in store for men now 
serving in Korea and those who will 
serve there in the future. 

What stirred the furor was a press 
conference at the Department of State. 


DESTRUCTION IS THE ARMY‘S MAIN BUSINESS 
... and the fighting has left Korea a shambles 


» Teil ae 


CONSTRUCTION IS AN IMPORTANT JOB, TOO 
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—Defense Dept. 


...@ modern army rolls over its own roads 


John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, 
was on his way to Korea. An aide said 
these things: 

Mr. Dulles has just had a meeting 
with 15 ambassadors of nations having 
troops in Korea. He told them, among 
other things, that we are extremely 
anxious to start the economic rehabili- 
tation of South Korea. 





—Defense Dept. 





Mr. Dulles said he spoke to the Presi- 
dent about this and the President was 
very enthusiastic. What they would do, 
within feasible limits, was to put the 
troops out there to work in_ building 
roads, bridges, schools, hospitals and so 
on—in other words, troops would act as 
missionaries of the rehabilitation, to 
transform South Korea in the shortest 
possible time to a very attractive area. 

Mr. Dulles said the purpose was two- 
fold—that it would give these troops 
something to do; that idle troops are the 
most unhappy people in the world. Also, 
it would transform Korea into an area 
that would be a pole of attraction to the 
North Koreans, showing them what free 
people can do and creating more pres- 
sure for unification of the country. 

Reporters listened, and wrote their 
stories. Some accounts said that the plan 
was to use United States military forces 
in Korea as “labor battalions.” 

Reaction was swift and unfavorable. 
One Congressman called it a case of 
secret agreement with foreign nations, 
and demanded Dulles’s resignation. An- 
other denounced the plan as “forced 
labor in a foreign nation, alien to any- 
thing ever heard of in this country.” A 
third said it would be “outrageous.” 

After that came the official explana- 
tions and denials. A White House 
spokesman declared there is no intention 
of using U.S. combat units as labor 
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troops. But he acknowledged _ technical 
aid will be given, presumably by support 
and supply forces, which outnumber 
combat troops 2 to lL. 

The White House statement men- 
tioned, as examples, that engineers will 
help build bridges and medical units will 
undertake disease-control measures. A 
State Department communiqué said Mr. 
Dulles’s remarks had been misrepre- 
sented. ; 

Backstage, behind all the confusion, 
what actually happened was this: 

Soon after the cease-fire in Korea, 
President Eisenhower had a_ meeting 
with Secretary of Defense Charles E. 
Wilson, Mr. Dulles and Foreign Opera- 
tions Administrator Harold E. Stassen, to 
discuss how to go about rebuilding 
Korea. 

The President felt that an immediate 
start on reconstruction would be a won- 
derful way to show the world, including 
the Communists, how a free society 
moves and operates. It was a chance, he 
felt, to demonstrate to Asians the real 
benefits in improved living standards 
that go with freedom—a chance to dupli- 
cate the show-window-of-democracy 
effect that has been achieved with such 
dramatic results in Berlin. 

To begin the rebuilding job in Korea, 
it was pointed out, the Government 
could go out and hire civilian engineers 
and technicians; ship them over to Ko- 
rea; let them learn their way around; 
take the chance they would be in the 
way if fighting suddenly flared again. 

Or the Army could be called upon to 
furnish the leadership, equipment, and 
skilled man power required to get the 
reconstruction job started. This last idea 
seemed “a natural.” 

For months, top Army leaders have 
worried about how to maintain Army 
morale during a protracted armistice 
period. Giving the South Koreans a 
boost in their reconstruction efforts, it 
was felt, would be a worth-while mission 
that the troops themselves would under- 
stand and that the world would applaud. 

Putting the Army on the job would 
also guarantee that the reconstruction 
work would get going in a hurry, which 
was what the President wanted. 

This was the outline of the plan that 
Secretary Dulles carried away from the 
meeting. 

“Apparently,” says one official, “what 
Dulles said, or what somebody said he 
said, was subject to the interpretation 
that we are going to use our military 
units as labor groups. We are not. We 
could not send combat troops 50 or 100 
miles away from the front to build 

toads, for instance, when they might be 
needed to stop a Red attack at any 
minute. 
(Continued on page 38) 
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GET YOUR 
MATERIALS 
HANDLING 
FACTS 
FIRST HAND! 





Towmotor “‘hits the spot’’ with a pallet load of syrup 
at plant of East Chicago (Indiana) Pepsi-Cola Co. 


PALATABLE LOAD 


Palletable or palatable—it makes no difference whether you’re in hard 
goods or soft drinks, Towmotor is the best way to move your materials, 
more ways, more quickly, with less labor. That’s the responsibility of the 
man in charge of your materials handling. He deserves the equipment 
he wants, to meet this responsibility. 

You’ll agree when you see the new Towmotors. There’s Power Steering 
to guide heaviest loads safely over roughest ground. And new ‘“‘Cushioned 
Power” Diesels that give you more power with lower fuel cost. Plus 
dozens of other Towmotor features that will save you more money for 
more years. Send today for free booklet, “How to Catch Man-Hour 
Thieves.” TOWMOTOR CORPORATION, Div. 308, 1226 East 152nd Street, 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. 








FORK LIFT TRUCKS and TRACTORS 
SINCE 1919 
TOWMOTOR ENGINEERED FOR QUALITY PERFORMANCE 
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nly one face 
to a customer! 


last you an entire lifetime. The least you 
can do for that faithful old frontispiece 
is to shave it with loving care! 

Every morning take it into the bath- 
room and plunge it into affectionate hot 
water, Massage it until it begins to re- 
semble something more or less human. 
Rub in lather, and then like a high priest 
performing a sacred ritual... let a gleam- 
ing SILVER sTAR blade glide lightly and 
swiftly across the stubble. 

Made of finer Swedish steel by the 
exclusive Duridium process... nothing 
could please your face more. Even the 
toughest whiskers know it’s useless to 
resist. So they just relax and are whisked 
away! 

Superior men instinctively go for this 
superior double-edge blade. Actually 2 
out of every 3 SILVER STAR users are 
successful executives. 

Why not do as they do? This week, 
as we all know, is “National Be-Kind-To- 
Your-Face Week!” Celebrate it properly 
with finer st1LvER STAR blades. (20 blade 
dispenser, 98¢) 


American Safety Razor Corporation. 


PRECISION PRODUCTS. 








Statistics show you get only one face to 
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“We are going to have morale prob- 
lems enough without sending draftees to 
Korea to dig ditches after they have 
spent 16 weeks in the U.S. learning 
how to fight. The only men involved in 
rebuilding efforts would be the ‘back- 
stop’ troops, the great number of men 
in supply and transport units behind the 
front lines. Not many of them actually 
would be used.” 

In Korea itself, a number of Amer- 
ican officers in the field think the Eisen- 
hower-Dulles plan to use GI’s in rehabili- 
tation work is a sound program, despite 
all the uproar at home. 

No officer in Seoul, for example, wants 
the doughboy to become a “chogie boy,” 
carrying a V-frame on his back loaded 
with cement or scrap lumber. No Army 
people visualize American soldiers as 





Both the bridge and highway were 
designed for military traffic, to speed up 
the flow of supplies to the front. But 
they were built to survive long after this 
war is over. The theory, among officers 
in the field. is that such projects show 
how U.S. Army men and equipment can 
be used to help rehabilitate Korea, in a 
manner consistent with past U.S. policy 
toward its soldiers. 

As officers see it, a planned work pro- 
gram is not obnoxious. Korea will not be 
a rest camp any time, for any one. Fight- 
ing divisions will be in constant training, 
keep themselves as close to peak readi- 
ness as possible. Their engineers already 
are anchoring sandbags and_ timbers, 
ripped out of fortifications in the de- 
militarized zone, in new works 
further south. In various headquarters, 


defense 


—Defense Dept. 


GI'S IN THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS BUILD BARRACKS 
They can show Koreans how to build a host of other things 


laborers digging ditches or putting new 
timbers in a waterlogged mine. There is 
plenty of Korean man power for the un- 
skilled jobs. 

But the Eighth Army has heavy equip- 
ment—trucks, bulldozers, cement mixers 
and the like. It has experienced engi- 
neers and a top-notch medical service. 
The Army right along has been doing 
many jobs that will be of permanent aid 
to South Korea. 

A few weeks ago, for example, a 3,420- 
foot steel and concrete bridge across 
the Han River near Seoul was thrown 
open to traffic. The bridge, longest in Ko- 
rea, was built by two Korean commercial 
construction companies supervised by a 
U.S. engineering battalion. Another en- 
gineering group has just finished paving 
20 miles of highway in the Pusan area. 
American equipment, American super- 
visors and Korean laborers did the job. 


staff officers are planning “make work,” 
paper exercises, to keep their staffs busy. 

The biggest problem is to figure out 
a way to keep rear-echelon troops busy 
and in a high-morale, disciplined state 
of mind. These are the thousands of men 
in support units stretching all the way 
from the port of Pusan to the front. Many 
of them are in the larger cities where 
girls and liquor are easily available and 
where friction with civilians always 
builds up when war pressures ease. 

The idea of using these noncombat 
troops to direct and aid civilian recon- 
struction efforts appeals to Army leaders. 
But it is obvious that Congress will keep 
a watchful eve on what goes on. Any 
broad-scale use of drafted troops in con- 
struction work not directly related to 
U.S. Army needs is a touchy political 
matter, as the Administration has just 
learned. 
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SPACE SAVINGS UP TO 99% 





INCREASED PROTECTION 


Why Recordak Microfilming 


= . 


SYSTEM SHORT CUTS 


gives you these advantages 
at lowest cost 


The most important requisite in any microfilming 
operation is the use of a microfilmer that’s geared to 
your company’s requirements. 

If your requirements are small, for example, it 
would be unwise to pay for a large-volume microfilmer 
. . . with speed and refinements which could not be 
used profitably in your office. Your costs would be 
higher . . . your dollar savings less. 

Recordak, in recognizing this important fact, has 
created its line of microfilmers with all requirements, 
all budgets in mind. Whatever 





features you need, Recordak has. 









The Recordak Bantam Microfilmer, 
with 40 to 1 reduction ratio— 
highest available today. 


1928 









25". 


Waivers 


Whatever features you don’t need, you needn’t buy. 

Thus, Recordak has made it possible for the small- 
est user to gain savings which are proportionate to 
those realized by the largest Recordak user. 

It will pay you, definitely, to get complete details 
on the Recordak line—5 microfilmers designed for 
copying office-size records; and 4 models designed for 
copying larger documents, bound or unbound. All 
available on an attractive purchase or rental basis. 

Write to Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of 

Eastman Kodak Company) , 444 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


**Recordak” is a trade-mark, 
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FSRECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming — and its application to business routines 





REPUBLICAN CONVENTION 


The Republican Convention began this 
epochal year. For the first time Americans 
really participated in the innermost 
workings of a great political party. They saw 
our future President nominated. 

On NBC Radio listeners heard the most 
complete coverage of a political event 

in history. On NBC Television millions saw 
TV emerge as the premier reportorial 
medium in the nation. 


DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION 
Armed with the experience gained from 

the Republican Convention, NBC and the 
American people followed even more closely 
the events that led to the nomination 

of Adlai Stevenson. And as in the Republican 
Convention, more people watched the 
Democratic Convention on NBC Television 
than on all other networks combined. 

More heard both conventions on NBC Radio 
than on any other network. 


CAMPAIGN eit has been said that 
Radio and Television were the dominant 
influences in this presidential campaign. 
Never before has the American voter 
been so qualified to cast his vote. 

The result was the largest national vote 
in American history. 


ELECTION oOnthis fateful night, 
one man was to be selected for the 
leadership of America. On NBC 

the American people saw and heard leading 
reporters, with the aid of a battery 

of electronic computers, forecast the trend 
and report the victory. And more people 
followed the election on NBC than 

on any other radio or television network. 


INAUGURATION The decision was 
made. Now for the most sacred ceremony of the 
American governmental system — 


the Inauguration. With the miracle of television, 


more Americans watched a presidential 
inauguration than ever before 

in history. Jt was a tribute to NBC’s 
leadership that more people saw the 
Inauguration on NBC Television than on all 
other networks combined, and more people 
heard it on NBC Radio than 

on any other network. 


CORONATION Now to climax one 


of the most eventful years in human 
experience. Great Britain was to crown 

a sovereign. An ancient ceremony, 
incorporating a thousand years of history, 
was to make new history because of television. 
And, characteristically, more Americans saw 
the complete films of the colorful and 

moving ceremony the same day on NBC than 
on all other networks combined. More heard it 
on NBC than on any other radio network. 


sources: Nielsen Radio Index, Nielsen Television Index 
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OCRATIC CONVENTION 


INAUGURATION 


g;OF TRIUMPH FOR NBC 


History may well record that the twelve 


months from July, 1952, to July, 1953, 
marked the beginning of a new era of 


enlightenment for mankind. 


Certainly never before have so many peo- 
ple participated in the epochal events that 


shape the present and the future. 





NBC, as the leader in radio and television 
broadcasting, has had the responsibility of 
pioneering new methods of presenting world 
events with clarity, exactitude and impar- 
tiality. 


NBC is dedicated to continuing the presen- 
tation of world affairs so that men’s minds, 
given the facts, can determine the truth. 
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CUBAN REVOLT: WHEN, NOT IF 


Shooting will flare up soon 
close to U.S. shores, if present 
efforts at revolt pan out in Cuba. 
As warning signs— 

Arms are being bought by op- 
position forces on all sides. 

So are warplanes, assault 
landing craft, modern war equip- 
ment. 

Plans for revolution were laid 
at a recent meeting in Canada. 
Batista is tightening his guard, 
expecting trouble. 

HAVANA 


There is the feel of revolution in the 
air of this island republic. Both sides 
sense it and both are preparing for 
what suddenly may be a big fight right 
on the doorstep of the United States. 

When an attack was made in recent 
days on distant posts of the Cuban Army, 
many figured the signal for revolt had 
been given. Actually, that proved to be 
a false alarm. A group of malcontents, 
well armed, had tried their luck but met 
quick defeat. About 75 were killed. 

The developing impression of big re- 
volt involves the rule of Cuba’s strong 
man, Maj. Gen. Fulgencio Batista. 

Batista seized the Presidency in a 
military coup March 10, 1952. This grab 
of power followed two elections in which 
Presidents had been chosen regularly at 
the polls. Many Cubans had felt that 
their country at last had established a 
legitimate method of succession through 
secret ballot. Batista upset that dream 
and left many wounds, 

Important opposition soon began to 
develop. There have been sizable pur- 
chases of arms in the U.S., Mexico and 
Guatemala, while warplanes and landing 
craft have been bought in the U.S. At a 
recent meeting in Montreal, Canada, im- 
portant factions of the main opposition 
parties agreed upon a plan for revolu- 
tion. ‘ihe remaining question is not so 
much whether there will be a real try at 
overthrow of Batista but when the try 
will be made. The President, obviously, 
feels that the time may not be far away. 

Police here in Havana have been 
given several hundred new patrol cars, 
each equipped with radio and automatic 
arms, and they are keeping a sharp look- 
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Opposition to Dictator Batista Grows Stronger 





out for suspicious activities. The guard- 
ing of Government buildings has been 
tightened. 

At Camp Columbia. the key military 
base on Havana’s outskirts, you can hear 
Cuban Army planes take off early every 
morning. Those planes range far out to 
sea, watching for suspicious aircraft and 
for ships that might be carrying arms or 


iM 


GENERAL BATISTA STUDIES ARMS CAPTURED FROM REBELS 


A mgjor political storm is brewing off America’s coast 


—United Press 


a landing force. They mean business, too, 
It is just a few days since they fired on 
two suspected ships, wounding three crew 
members and forcing the vessels into 
port for a search. 

Under cover, hundreds of intelligence 
and secret-police agents are on guard to 
nip any revolution before it can get 
started. They are tapping telephone lines 





THERE’'S NOTHING NEW ABOUT RIOTS IN CUBA 


.. soldiers and police dispersing students in a ruckus last January 
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and keeping an eye on people believed 
unfriendly to Batista. Fear of arrests has 
driven many members of the opposition 
into hiding. 

While the main leaders of the revolu- 
tionary 0% ement are sate in the U. es 
Guatemala and Mexico hundreds of op- 
position members have been put in jail. 
Active members of the anti-Batista forces, 
if you can find them, will tell you that 
about 600 political prisoners are being 
held. The Government admits that it has 
arrested 400 since the minor revolution 
was attempted, but insists that many now 
have been released. Regardless of which 
figure is right, the Batista Government 
is showing that it is worried. 

It's legal, right now, to hold political 
prisoners indefinitely without filing 
charges, for Batista has suspended the 
right of habeas corpus for 90 days as a 
precaution. Other rights, also, have been 
suspended, Newspapers are censored to 
make sure they will publish nothing help- 
ful to the revolutionists. Homes can be 
entered without search warrants, public 
assemblies are illegal and private mail 
can be opened. 

These precautions against revolution 
are increasing the feeling against the 
Government, for the Cuban people, liv- 
ing so close to U.S., understand the 
meaning of political freedom and _ per- 
sonal rights. The uncertainty that is de- 
veloping is spreading even to business. 
Retail sales and the investment of new 
capital, which had slacked off even before 
the minor revolution, are down further 
now. People hesitate to buy and to invest 
when they don’t know what’s coming next. 

Biggest objection to Batista, however, 
is the fact that he has set back the clock 
of Cuban politics. His coup came just a 
few weeks before elections were to be 
held. Running as one of several candi- 
dates for the Presidency, he realized 
that he could not win by votes, so decid- 
ed to win by force. Ever since, millions 
of Cubans have felt ashamed and resent- 
ful, and the majority apparently would 
like to see him overthrown. 

There now is added reason for resent- 
ment. In Oriente Province, where the 
little revolution was attempted, people 
will tell that Batista’s soldiers killed 
rebels who had their hands up and were 
trying to surrender. In spite of censor- 
ship, this story is getting around the 

island, and it is making Cubans feel more 
and more that Batista and his Army are 
getting too rough. 

People are remembering that, only a 
few years ago, Batista was really tough. 
That was between 1933 and 1940, when 
the former sergeant was making and 
breaking Presidents. In those days, po- 
litical opponents not only were jailed, 
they sometimes were tortured. 

(Continued on page 44) 








Georgia rebuilds millionaire’s 
island into public playground 





... rubber-tires lick sand at new state park 


F.. 61 years, Jekyll Island, a 3,500- 
acre chunk of jungle-covered sand 10 
miles off the coast of Georgia, was the 
property of 100 of the nation’s wealth- 
iest families. McCormick, Morgan, 
John D. Rockefeller and Cornelius 
Vanderbilt were among the million- 
aires who owned land. But the passing 
years, the depression, and World War 
II took their toll of the owners and 
their interest. In 1947, Gov. M. E. 
Thompson announced public purchase 
of the partially-deserted island, and 
told of plans to convert it to an enor- 
mous state park for “the plain people 
of Georgia’”’. 


Now the Jekyll Island State Park 
Authority is adding to the 34-mile 
network of roads, improving 9 miles 
of beach, and putting in other facili- 
ties for the pleasure of vacationers 





While Tournapulls self-load, Tournatractor 
clears jungle. After cutting roots, it takes 
out pine stump in one push. Machine also 
rips out palmetto, water oak, and 24” 
virgin pines. According to legend, the 
pirate Blackbeard buried much of his loot 
here, but none of it has been found. 


brought to the island by state-operated 
ferry. Two D Tournapulls and one 
Tournatractor are being used to move 
500,000 yards of beach sand to grade 
for roads, parking lots and building 
sites. Of these earthmovers, Hoke H. 
Smith, State Park Supt., says, “At 
first I was afraid Tournatractor and 
Tournapulls wouldn’t work in sand al- 
though I had seen them work real 
well on regular land. But we found 
they have done the work perfectly and 
much faster than crawlers. The 2 
Tournapulls move 72 cubic yards of 
sand per hour over 44 mile hauls. 
They are less expensive to operate, 
because they are faster — they get 
more work done for the same amount 
of fuel (80 gals. per 9-hour day). The 
operator is not nearly as tired after 
a day on our Tournatractor or a 
Tournapull as he used to be on a 
crawler. In fact, after a shift on 
LeTourneau equipment, the operator 
is fresh enough to work at night, if 
necessary.” 


Modern, rubber-tired equipment means 
speed and economy anywhere, under 
any kind of job conditions. Consult 
your LeTourneau-Westinghouse Dis- 
tributor when you have earth to move. 
He'll be glad to give you the name 
and address of a contractor who can 
put this cost-cutting equipment to 
work for you. 

Tournapull—Trademark Reg.U.S. Pat. Off. 


Tournatractor—Trademark TDP-478-P-z 
LeTourneau-Westinghouse 
Company 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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Guard castings (SAE 1045) 
for the blades on this mowing 
machine are sheared at these 
6 places simultaneously. Steel 
die sheared only 12,000 cast- 
ings, then needed sharpening. 
Die wearproofed with tungsten 
carbide—a Carboloy created- 
metal—shears over 100,000 
before resharpening. 





Ultra-hard metal extends 
die life 800%...cuts costs 


A steel die, used by the Oliver Corporation to shear heavy castings, once 
dulled and needed sharpening after 1 day’s output. Then, small inserts of 
Carboloy cemented tungsten carbide—hardest metal made by man—were 
brazed onto the die’s cutting edges. 

Things happened! The die stayed sharp for 8 days. Output between sharpen- 
ings jumped from 12,000 pieces to 100,000 pieces. Costs were trimmed, too, 
because of less downtime, fewer rejects, fewer manhours needed for grinding 
and maintenance. 

Wearproofing benefits like these—in tools, in dies and in equipment parts 
—are typical of those you can expect whenever you use this ultra-hard 
Carboloy created-metal. 


MEN AND METALS TO SERVE YOU 


Cemented tungsten carbide is only 
one of the Carboloy created-metals 
you might use to advantage. 


weight or radiation screen. 

Find out now. Get in touch with a 
Carboloy engineer for all practical 
knowledge and help available on 
these created-metals. Look to Car- 
boloy laboratories, too, for new 
uses for these created-metals, and 
for exciting new created-metals to 
come. 

Write us today about any of your 
special wear problems. 


Perhaps you can apply new Chrome 
Carbide, for example, to combat 
corrosion, along with erosion and 
abrasion in equipment parts. Or 
Carboloy permanent magnets to 
improve your product’s design, 
lower its size, weight, cost. Or 
Hevimet to build a better balance 


CARBOLOY 


DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
11161 E. 8 Mile Street, Detroit 32, Michigan 


Plants at Detroit and Edmore, Michigan. 


First in created-metals for better products 
ALNICO PERMANENT MAGNETS 


for lasting magnetic energy 


CEMENTED CHROME CARBIDES 
for exceptional resistance to corrosion, along with 
erosion and abrasion resistance 


CEMENTED TUNGSTEN CARBIDES 


for phenomenal cutting, forming, wear resistance 


HEVIMET 
for maximum weight in minimum space, and for 
radioactive screening 


ECarboloy” is the registered trademark for the products of Carboloy Department of General Electric Company 
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Batista eased up when he officially be. 
came President, in 1940. He allowed free 
elections to be held in 1944 and, after 
his own candidate was defeated, hand. 
ed the office over to the winner, Dr. 
Ramon Grau San Martin. When Grav’s 
term expired, in 1948, the office passed 
to the man who had been freely elected 
to succeed him, Dr. Carlos Prio Socorrds. 
whom Batista ousted last year. 

Batista defends his coup on the 
ground that it was necessary to restore 
honesty in government. While Cubans 
agree that inefficiency and graft reached 
almost incredible proportions under both 
Grau and Prio, they still prefer to elect 
their President, not to have him put him- 
self in office. They add that there js 
plenty of graft under Batista, although 
it is less apparent. : 

Even some of Batista’s opponents ad- 
mit that he has done constructive things 


Black Star 
THE CAPITOL—ONCE FREE 
Now, fear rules the island... 


since taking over. When he seized pow- 
er, a record sugar crop of 7 million long 
tons was being harvested, and there were 
not enough markets in sight to absorb it. 
Cuba was heading for a crisis, yet the 
Prio Government had been doing little 
to prevent it. 

Batista got the sugar men, with the 
help of bankers, to hold part of the crop 
off the market. By putting on pressure, 
he persuaded cane growers and millown- 
ers to cut this year’s crop down to 5 mil- 
lion tons, which is about normal. Cuba 
still is suffering from a world overproduc- 
tion of sugar, but the acute crisis has 
been averted. 

Gang warfare and killings, which were 
frequent under Grau and Prio, have been 
suppressed by Batista. He is trying to 
straighten out the problems of the United 
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Railways of Havana, a rundown system 
grving the western half of the island. 

Most of these measures have met with 
public approval. The people don’t com- 
plain much about graft, for they have 
come to look upon it as the natural thing 
in Cuban politics. They object, however, 
to the fact that Batista, while cutting the 
pay of most public workers in order to 
economize, has raised the pay of the 
armed forces. 

Batista has a good reason for boosting 
the pay of the armed forces, however; 
he needs their loyalty in case of revolu- 
tion, and paying them more is one way 
to get it. He is taking other steps to get 
their support in time of trouble. Officers 
who helped in his coup last year keep 
getting promotions, while those who op- 
posed it have been retired or discharged. 
Military-intelligence agents keep a close 
watch over Army and Navy personnel. 


TRADE IS HURT 
... with the future too uncertain 





As a further safeguard, Batista has 
dispersed the military forces. Formerly, 
most troops were concentrated at Camp 
Columbia, and whoever controlled that 
garrison controlled the Government. Now 
some of these units have been moved to 
other cities. Even if the revolutionists 
take Camp Columbia, they may have to 
fight these outlying garrisons, 

Outcome of the revolution, thus, is 
in doubt. If the armed forces are fully 
loyal to Batista, chances are that the re- 
volt will be put down. If the revolution- 
ists play their cards right and get enough 
support in the armed forces, they may 
win. The opposition has guns, planes, 
ships. Many Cubans, angry about their 
dictatorship, appear to want it over- 
thrown. The result is a feel of revolution 
in the air. 
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Makes photo-exact copies of anything typed, written, 
printed, drawn or photographed in any color or black and white. 


Now make photocopies in color! The amazing 

Apeco Systematic Auto-Stat makes a dry photocopy in red, : 
blue, green, yellow or any other color — 

including black and white — in less than 45 seconds. 

Now —“‘color-code” orders, invoices, letters, etc. — 

speed up order filling and office procedure—save filing time! 
This lightning-fast copying machine prints from any 
original up to 11” wie any length, whether printed on 
one or two sides opaque or translucent paper... 

all automatically. Finished copies are ready fot instant use, 
Save up to 80% on copying cost by eliminating costly 
re-typing, hand copying, checking and outside 

copying service. Offers even greater savings in increased 
business efficiency. 


SO LOW COST! 


A complete Apeco Systematic Auto-Stat installation 
is priced well within the budget of even the smallest firm. 


Increase office efficiency 
with copies in any color for 
immediate recognition, fast- 
er filing, speedier handling. 


PRE-PRINTED COPIES 
FOR SYSTEMS USE 








Methods experts acclaimnew 
pre-printed Auto-Stat copy 
system offering simplified 
office record procedure tail- 
or-made to your particular i 
needs. 5 
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American Photocopy Equipment Co. Dept. US-83 
2847 North Clark Street, Chicago 14, Ill. 


Please rush me, without obligation, your factual report on office 
copying. | understand this free booklet pictures and tells the 
complete Auto-Stat story and shows how JI can use Apeco 
Auto-Stat in my office. 
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World’s largest army now is 
unemployed. Truce in Korea 
leaves Communist China’s ar- 
mies free to fight elsewhere. 

There are prizes ripe for pluck- 
ing all around China. A move 
into Indochina’s war could give 
Communists all Southeast Asia. 

Job hunting for a big army is 
a temptation to Communists, a 
threat to the rest of the world. 


Reported from 
TOKYO and HONG KONG 

Communist China’s Army, the larg- 
est in the world, is suddenly idle. 

Armistice in Korea has freed a force of 
3 million regular troops, backed by al- 
most inexhaustible reserves of partly 
trained man power, for any job that Pei- 
ping—or Moscow—may have in mind. 

This force has been blooded but not 
beaten in modern war against the United 
States and its allies in Korea. It has 
been given modern arms from Soviet 
Russia and from Communist Europe. It 
is supported by a tactical air force with 
at least 1,500 MIG jet fighters. It is lo- 
cated in the heart of Asia, able to strike 
in any one of a dozen directions, sup- 
ported by the Soviet Union. > 





Mao’s Idle Army: What Next? 


Opportunities in Indochina, Burma, Formosq’ 


‘ —Eastfoto 
IN AN ENEMY BUNKER 
Where will these men fight next? 


The question now is how this force is 
to be used. Armistice in Korea still is 
short of permanent peace. Communist 
Chinese leaders make no secret of their 
desire to crush Chiang Kai-shek’s Na- 
tionalists on Formosa; to incorporate 
British Hong Kong, eventually, in China. 
The fabulous riches.of Southeast Asia in 
food and in raw materials appear to be 





—Triangle 


CHINA IS MAKING WAR A SCIENCE . 
The world’s largest Army now is battle-hardened, too 





. AND ALSO AN ART 


| 
within China’s grasp through the one re. 
maining war in Indochina. 

For the answer, the observers of the 
United Nations powers in Asia are mak. 
ing a thorough survey of the strength of 
the Chinese Communist armed 
of the opportunities awaiting them 
abroad and of the jobs to be done within 
China itself. 

Conclusions, briefly, are thesc: 

Renewed war in Korea isit likely 
now, as long as the U.S. and the United 
Nations keep their guard up. Later, per. 
haps, if Korea once again looks “soft,” 
the Communists might try again. For the 
present, however, Communist China has 
found that its forces do not have what it 
takes for victory in Korea. 

Renewed civil war with Chiang Kai- 
shek’s forces on the island of Formosa is 
possible. But Peiping’s leaders may pre- 
fer to wait in the hope of getting China’s 
seat in the United Nations before risking 
all-out assault against an island made 
strong by U.S. military aid. 

A grab for Hong Kong is ruled out. 
Britain is pressing the U.S. for a peaceful 
settlement with Communist China and 
favors giving Peiping a seat in the United 
Nations. Attack on Hong Kong would 
change Britain’s attitude. 

A new war could be touched off bya 
Chinese Communist invasion of Burma. 
But India, concerned about the Chinese 
Communist conquest of Tibet, looks on 


forces, 


—Eastfoto 
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Burma as India’s front door. Communist 
aggression in Burma might send neutral 
India into the Western camp. 

The one remaining war, in Indochina, 
is the major temptation to Communist 
China. In the jungles and rice paddies 
of Indochina, Communists are in a posi- 
tion to make a play for the riches of the 
whole of Southeast Asia. 

War in Indochina looks ready-made 
for Chinese Communist intervention. The 
French and their native allies have been 
unable to crush a Communist-led _ re- 
bellion now in its seventh year. U.S. mili- 
tary aid on a billion-dollar scale has been 
unable to swing the balance. 

A tew divisions of Chinese Com- 
munist troops, now available, might 
well put the whole of Indochina in 
Communist hands. And _ Indochina 
would open the way to Communist 
conquest of Thailand, Burma, Malaya 
and India, countries rich in food and in 
raw materials. 

The catch in all this for Communist 
China is that the U.S. and its allies are 
fully alerted to the danger of such a 
move. President Eisenhower himself has 
stated publicly that the U.S. Govern- 
ment is determined to block Communist 
conquest of Indochina. In addition, the 
French, weary of the war, are talking 
about getting out of the country. Com- 
munists may decide to wait for a nego- 
tiated peace. 

Looking over these opportunities, the 
Communist rulers in Peiping are looking 
over their armed forces as well. 

The Communist Army of China is far 

better than it was in the autumn of 1950, 
when it entered the Korean war. It was 
then the largest army in the world. Now 
it is recognized as the strongest in Asia, 
with the possible exception of the Soviet 
Far Eastern force, which, though smaller 
in numbers, is better armed. 
* The Communist soldier of today is a 
battle-hardened veteran. Chinese Com- 
munist forces in Korea at any one time in 
the war were upwards of a million men. 
Battle losses in dead and wounded 
for the Chinese Communists alone have 
been set at 835,000 by Allied intelli- 
gence, but these losses have been quickly 
replaced. 

Communist China has 2 million addi- 
tional soldiers in its regular Army ready 
to move in China and about 3 million 
regular troops in regional armies through- 
out China. Local militia and self-defense 
corps, poorly trained and armed, but 
available immediately, add up to about 
13 million more. 

In actual fighting the Chinese Commu- 
nist soldier has learned how to use the 
Weapons the Russians sent him—heavy 
artillery, jet fighting planes, radar sta- 
tions and modern antiaircraft guns. 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Here’s what happens when the Air Force and a 
cost-conscious manufacturer get together: TEMCO 
curtently is cycle-reconditioning 98 C-54 aircraft 
for the estimated cost of 79. . . demonstrating how 
cooperation between industry and the services can 
save the taxpayers’ money. 
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... “crossroads of America” 
for business and industry 


By air, rail or highway, Indian- 
apolis is on the “main line” for 
rapid receipt and shipment of ma- 
terials and products. No natural 
barriers slow the pace—east, west, 
north or south. No city more de- 
serves the title . . . “crossroads of 


America.” 


The Indiana 
National Bank 


... “gateway to business”? 
in I ndianapolis and Indiana 


At the center of Indianapolis busi- 
ness and banking is The Indiana 
National Bank. Its directors and 
officers are closely associated with 
major companies throughout the 
city and state. Its facilities for 
banking and trusts are attested 
by total resources of more than 


$400,000,000. 


4 Serving banks and 
businesses in Indiana 


sence 1834 
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Weapons and equipment enough for 
at least 2 million men are modern. When 
the fighting ended in Korea, the Chi- 
nese Communists had a 2-to-1 edge over 
the U.S. and its Allies in artillery and 
mortar pieces. Soviet Russia has supplied 
Communist China with over 1,500 MIG 
jet fighters. 

Weakness of the Chinese armed 
forces, however, has been shown clearly 
in the Korean war. Even with over- 
whelming supplies of man power, even 
with the full support of the arms industry 
of the Soviet Union and its satellites, 
Communist China’s armed forces have 
lacked certain basic essentials for victory 
in the field over modern armies. 

Co-ordination of command at army- 
corps levels is weak. While moving units 
up to the army-corps level the Com- 
munists do fairly well. Beyond that, the 
over-all co-ordination needed to turn a 
break-through into victory is lacking. 

Mobility is lacking, too. Basic unit of 
the Chinese Army remains the foot sol- 
dier, and China’s offensives can move no 
faster than the soldier can march. Un- 
der pressure a Chinese foot soldier can 
do 100 miles in a 24-hour period, but the 
food supplies he carries run out in 4 
to 7 days—and that’s the end of the offen- 
sive. 

Chinese Communist artillery, in Ko- 
rea, was tied down to caves or bunkers 
by U.S. air power. American artillery 
could be moved quickly from one sector 
to another. In a battle the ratio of guns 
usually ended even, thus giving the 
Americans superiority because of faster 
firing. 

Soldier for soldier, around the clock, 
U.S. and U.S.-trained troops have 
turned out to be better than Chinese 


Communist troops. With their scorn for 
human life, Chinese Communists waste 
little time on basic training before their 
troops are given battle tests. Chinese sol- 
diers cannot shoot as straight as Western 
soldiers, due to lack of training and prae- 
tice with live ammunition. 

Dependence on Russia worries Pei- 
ping, too. In Korea, the Chinese Com- 
munists learned that they cannot fight a 
major war without help from Soviet Rus- 
sia in such expensive items as planes, 
big guns, trucks and complex equipment. 
Moscow now treats Peiping in many re- 
spects as an ally and equal, not as a satel- 
lite. More war, Korea style, is certain to 
put Communist China deeper in debt to 
Soviet Russia. 

In China proper, during the Korean 
war, vast plans for boosting food produc- 
tion, for flood control and irrigation, for 
industrialization, for the building of rail- 
ways and roads, have gone by the board. 
The war had priority on everything. Now, 
with an armistice in Korea, Communists 
are free to develop China itself. 

Best guess of those who know China is 
that Peiping’s rulers will think twice be- 
fore risking adventures that could lead to 
more Korea-style wars. 

Pressure on China’s non-Communist 
neighbors is likely. Rebels in Indochina 
may get more arms. More effort may be 
made to drive Chiang Kai-shek’s forces 
off little islands near the mainland. 

New ventures, like the use of Chinese 
Communist troops in Indochina, are con- 
sidered possible, but not probable. Com- 
munist efforts are more likely to be con- 
centrated on developing China itself. But 
the world’s largest army, now freed from 
war in Korea, remains a potential threat 
in the heart of Asia. 


Back to China’‘s rice fields—or new battlefields? 
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’ New Chemicals Add New Life 
to Gas, Oil and Tires 
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CUSTOMERS BUY MORE when they get more for their dollar. 


Knowing this, the petroleum, automotive and rubber industries 






constantly increase values—and sales—with the aid of Monsanto 
chemicals. Example: the gasoline, oil and tires pictured here 
last the average car owner a year—cost only $267. Also— 
Monsanto’s chemical, tricresyl phosphate, added to gasoline 
reduces spark plug fouling that wastes costly horsepower. 


CLEAN ENGINES run better, 
last longer. Monsanto chemi- 
cals in your motor oil fight 
sludge, grit and corrosion. 


“WASTED POWER is like a dead weight drag on your car. Tricresyl phosphate in 
gasoline improves engine performance, extends spark plug life, saves money. 





YOUR TIRES are tough, aver- - MONSAN sKe) é 
age 40,000 safe miles. Tire - 
makers are now using 35 Pa : 

different Monsanto bee 24 ee CHEMICALS ~- PLASTICS 
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EVERYBODY PRO FITS through 
chemical improvements in prod- \ & 
ucts and services. Write Monsanto 
Chemical Company, St. Louis, Mo. 





SERVING INDUSTRY. .WHICH SERVES MANKIND sj 
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Pioneering better ways to better tin plate 
in the world’s largest 


An outstanding example of the great 
progress in steel technology is shown in 
this painting by Peter Helck. It is the 
No. + electrolytic tinplate line at 
National’s division, the Weirton Steel 
Company 
applying a protective coating of tin to 
a strip of steel moving continuously at 
a speed of 2,000 teet per minute. No. 4 
has a larger capacity than any other 
electrolytic line and, appropriately, is 
housed 


in the largest single tinplate 
mill in the world. 


The commercial production of electro- 


lytic tin plate is little more than 10 


AN INDEPENDENT 


. the first line capable of 


COMPANY 


years old. Today, the greater part of all 
tin plate is made by this method. A 
further advance was achieved by dis- 
covery of the way to produce “differen- 
tial” tin plate which has a heavier coat- 
ing on one side and a lighter coating on 
the other. . . affording full protection 
with a large saving in scarce tin. 

Despite sharply increased overall costs 
of manufacture, through these two 
developments the cost of tin plate used 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


OWNED BY MORE 


THAN 


in containers has been held down to a 
negligible fraction of the total cost to 
consumers of food and other products. 


National pioneered in development of 
the electrolytic method. It is the 
originator of “differential” tin plate. 
These are two of many reasons why 
National . entirely independent, 
completely integrated and one of 
America’s largest steel producers... has 
earned its reputation as a steel leader. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


19,000 STOCKHOLDERS 





SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 
(WELDED INTO ONE COMPLETE 
STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio. Producer of 
ore from extensive hold- 
n the Great Lakes area. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP, 
Buffalo, New York. Blast fur- 
nace division for production 
of various types of pig iron. 





GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP, 
Det Mich. A major supplier 
and special carbon 
$ a wide range 
cations in industry. 


NATIONAL MINES CORP, 
Supplies high grade metall 
gical coal for th 
needs of Natic 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
Weirton. W. Va. World’s larg- 
est ind vanufacturer 
of tir t +r of many 
other in | | products. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO, 
Houston, Texas. Warehouse 
facilities for 
Southwest. 
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STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 
Ecorse, Mich. and Terre Haute, 
Ind. Exclusive manufacturer of 
famous Quonset buildings and 
Stran-Steel nailable framing 


NATIONAL 
STEEL 














...and Lion's 
new multi- 

million dollar 
refining units 
will do it... 















... Get 50% More Super-Compression Engine Fuel 


from Every Drop of Crude Run! 


More and more cars! Higher and 
higher compression engines! Far 
greater need for high-octane gaso- 
lines! That’s why Lion Oil Company 
is adding new units for cracking, 
vapor recovery and alkylation at its 
refinery at El] Dorado, Arkansas... 
to make better gasoline . . . and in or- 
der to produce 50% more high-octane 


gasoline per barrel of crude. 





This is typical of Lion’s long-range 
growth program. At Snyder, Texas, 
at the Lion-operated and partly owned 
Diamond M-Sharon Ridge gasoline 
plant, facilities and output have been 
expanded. Near New Orleans, Lion 
is investing $31,000,000 in another 
petro-chemical plant. And Lion is 
becoming more and more active in the 


nation’s search for crude oil and gas. 


A LEADER IN PETRO-CHEMISTRY 





Those are a few of the reasons why Lion 
looks forward to anever brighter future. 





Keep Your Eye On 
LION OIL COMPANY 


EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 


FOR AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY 
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We’ve Been Asked: 
HOW REFUGEES CAN GET IN 








@ Congress has just passed a law to permit more 
refugees from abroad to enter the U.S. 


® Most of the new entrants are to be people who 
have fled or been forced from Communist areas. 


@ These refugees are to be admitted in addition to 
the regular immigration quotas. 


How many refugees are to be allowed 
to enter the United States? 

Congress has set a limit of 214,000. This 

includes refugees, orphans and a few 

dose relatives of people already residing 

in this country. They must all be granted 

special entrance visas by Dec. 31, 1956. 


Can any refugee get a visa? 

No. The refugee must be sponsored by 
an individual in the United States. This 
individual must give assurance that the 
refugee can get a job without displacing 
sme other person from employment, 
and will be housed without displacing 
some other person fron) a dwelling. 


Who obtains this assurance? 

The initiative must come from a resident 
of the U.S. To sponsor a refugee, you 
designate the person and file assurance 
forms with the State Department. 


How can a refugee be located? 

You can get in touch with one of several 
relief or refugee organizations. The State 
Department has lists of these organiza- 
tions available. 


Will the Government pay the fare? 
No. Fare to the U.S. must be paid by 
the future employer, a relief organiza- 
tion, or by the refugee himself. How- 
ever, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to make loans to public or 
private organizations in the U.S. to pay 
for refugee traveling costs inside the U. S. 
These loans must be repaid not later 
than June 30, 1963, at 3 per cent interest. 
The Treasury cannot lend more than 5 
million dollars in all. 


Are there any preferences in accept- 
ance of refugees? 

Yes. Special consideration will be given 
to refugees whose particular skills are 
teeded in the United States, such as 
egineers or scientists, tool makers or 
fam workers. The U.S. Employment 
Service will specify the skills needed. 


How about relatives of persons in the 
U.S.? 
They get 
Parents or 


This 
U.S. 


includes 
citizens, 


priority, too. 
children of 
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brothers or sisters of U.S. citizens, aud 
husbands, wives, and unmarried children 
under 21 of aliens now lawfully admitted 
for permanent residence in the United 
States. 


Are there any further considerations? 
Yes. The law is detailed about admis- 
sions. It provides for 55,000 Germans 
expelled from Communist areas; 35,000 
Germans who escaped from those areas; 
10,000 other escaped persons; 45,000 
Italian refugees and 15,000 Italian rela- 
tives; 15,000 Greek refugees and 2,000 
Greek relatives; 15,000 Netherlands 
refugees and 2,000 Netherlands relatives; 
2,000 Polish ex-soldiers; 3,000 Asian 
refugees from the Far East and 2.000 
non-Asian refugees from the Far East; 
2,000 Arab refugees; 2,000 Chinese ap- 
proved by the National Government. In 
addition, 4,000 orphans are to be ad- 
mitted. Immigrant status also is provided 
for 5,000 refugees already in the Unitec 
States. 


How can you adopt an orphan? 
First, by getting in touch with a refugee 
organization that will enable you to com- 
municate with orphans to decide which 
one you want. Then you must give 
written assurance that the orphan will 
be adopted and properly cared for. You 
cannot get more than two visas for 
orphans under the law, unless more than 
two are necessary to prevent separation 
of brothers or sisters. 


How about security checks? 

They are to be thorough. All the security 
provisions of the. McCarran-Walter Act 
apply. Each alien must be investigated 
before he gets a visa and, if the consular 
or immigration officer abroad has reason 
to believe that the alien is ineligible for 
admission on any grounds, a visa will be 
denied. 


Will as many as 214,000 refugees be 
admitted? 

Not necessarily. Congress stated specifi- 

cally that this is to be an upper limit, and 

that no efforts should be made to en- 

courage aliens to enter the U.S. under 

terms of this law. 


| 
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Retail Credit Company 


(an Help You 


‘in building your 
sales organization” 








An automobile manufacturer wrote 
fis about the helpfulness of 


Personnel Selection Reports 


“The information which your or- 

ganization has furnished us per- 

taining to prospective employees 

has been most helpful in building 

our sales organization. We are 

| pleased to advise that the service 
we have received both from your 
home office, as well as your 
branches througheut the country, 
has been most satisfactory.” 


These reports are based on the most 
dependable method of investigation 
— interviews with logical sources by 





skilled investigators. 





More than 3500 
SKILLED INVESTIGATORS, 


carefully selected, thoroughly 
trained, organized to cover North 
America, are available to you. 


Please write Home Office for booklet: 


“BETTER SELECTION OF PERSONNEL” 


~ Retail Credit Company 


| Prompt Investigative Service Anywhere in 
| United States, Canada, Cuba, Mexico. 
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Serving Commerce 
) Around the World 





Bank of America offers you credit facilities and direct represen- 
tation in the world’s great trade centers . . . plus up-to-the-minute 
information collected and evaluated by our officers traveling in 
all parts of the world. For information write Bank of America, 
International Banking Department, 306 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco, California...or our branch or representative nearest you. 


Dank of America 
NATIONAL ZRUSTAN2 ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
eeeveeveeeeeeeeeeeee eee SAN FRANCISCO ee LOS ANGELES e©e#e#e#e#e#e# ee eeeeeeseeeee 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London « Manila * Tokyo * Yokohama * Kobe * Osaka * Bangkok » Guam 
REPRESENTATIVES: New York ¢ Mexico City « Milan « Paris * Zurich « Correspondents throughout the world 
BANK OF AMERICA (INTERNATIONAL), New York, a wholly owned subsidiary; overseas branch, Duesseldorf 


COPYRIGHT 1953, BANK OF AMERICA 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


PARIS. ee -MOSCOW. ee - SEOUL. ee -MADRID. ee - GUATEMALA CEES « eee 








>> PARIS--Strikes have broken out in France once again. 

This time they are strikes against the Government. Strikers are fighting a 
Government plan to get out of the red by firing surplus employes, reducing sub- 
sidies, raising taxes. In a way, it's a strike against a balanced budget. 


>> What these strikes bring out into the open, however..eee 

There's a basic weakness at the core of the French economy. Wages have not 
kept up with prices. Tax system boosts prices, bears harder on the poor than on 
the rich. U.S. aid hasn't trickled down very much. Result: frequent strikes. 

French Communists are of course active in the new strikes, may have begun 
them, certainly have helped spread them. Disorders in France can tend to get 
people's minds off Communist troubles in East Germany. 

Question now is whether the French Government is stronger than, or even as 
Strong as, the French unions and Communists. 














>> MOSCOW--Soviet Russia is in no shape to negotiate with the West. 

A Big Four Conference will have to wait. This much is clear from Russia's 
latest note to the United States, Britain and France. 

Only thing the Allies want to discuss with Russia now is Germany. But this 
is the one thing that Soviet leaders cannot talk about just now. 

East German revolt has wrecked long-standing Soviet plans for the conquest 
of Germany. The Kremlin must think up new plans. This takes time. 

Besides: Soviet leadership is in doubt. Premier Malenkov has yet to get a 
firm grip on his job. He has to conquer Russia before taking on Germany. 

The Kremlin will evade serious negotiations with the U.S. for a while. 














>> If you look closely at the new Soviet budget..... 
Defense spending will continue high, close to last year's total, or about 
40 per cent above the pre-Korea level. No big cutback just yet. 





Only major changes in the budget are cuts in farm taxes and provision for 





more consumer goods. Unrest inside Russia has forced these changes. 





>> SEOUL--Those long talks Secretary of State Dulles had with President Rhee 
were what the diplomats call friendly, but difficult. 
President Rhee promises he will observe the truce and take part in the 





peace conference provided the U.S. insists on a unified Korea, provided the Com- 
munists don't stall, provided the United Nations doesn't let him down. 

If the U.S., or the U.N., or the Communists fail to satisfy Mr. Rhee, that 
is, all bets are off. He insists on a free hand, as he has from the start. 


(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


There's a 90-day time limit. President Rhee can walk out of the peace 
conference after 90 days. He might not walk out at all. But at any rate, he 
agrees not to walk out in less than 90 days. 





>> Mr. Dulles discovered these convictions firmly fixed in Mr. Rhee's mind: 
He has no confidence in Communist China's peaceful intentions. He is sure 
Korea can only be unified by force. He fears that "appeasers" in the U.N. will 
cave in after the Communists have talked the peace conference to a stalemate. 
But he'll let the peace negotiations begin, even so, so long as the U.S. 
guarantees to stand by Korea in case of any future Communist aggression. 


>> MADRID--Generalissimo Franco is about ready to make a deal with the U.S. 
But he's not giving the U.S. as much, or getting as much, as once expected. 

U.S. is to get the right to use three or four air bases and one naval port 
in Spain, provided the U.S. helps pay for fixing them up. 

Spain is assured around 200 million dollars from the U.S. in the first year 
of the agreement, and more later. Probably 70 per cent of this money will go 
for military purposes, the rest to help the Spanish economy. 

U.S. troops in Spain will be severely limited in number. 

U.S. use of bases will be subject to numerous conditions. 

As a deal, it gives the Allies reserve bases in the rear. But U.S. Allies 
aren't too happy about it, still hesitate to take Franco into the club. 








>> CAIRO--Britain and Egypt are moving closer to agreement on the Suez base. 
British troops, it now appears, will ultimately pull out completely. 
British technicians, however, will remain to manage base equipment and help 
train Egyptians. Base commander will be an Egyptian, it's now contemplated. 
There are other questions yet to be agreed on, but there's a disposition on 
both sides to compromise. The main uncertainty, the one that limits Egypt's 
freedom to compromise, is General Naguib's stability as boss in the country. 
General Naguib's reforms are making powerful enemies among the wealthy. 
His austerity program is hard for Egyptians to swallow. 
A Suez deal depends largely on his ability to ride out the storm. 

















In Latin America, on the U.S. doorstep..... 

Cuba has just gone through one revolt, can expect a bigger one. 

Bolivia is in deep trouble. The Government is hanging on by an eyelash. 

Brazil, in an economic jam, is hearing of plans for a coup on the Peron 
model, and is half inclined to expect it. 

Costa Rica is in for a dose of socialism under its new President. When in 
office once before, he nationalized the banks and put over a capital levy. Now 
he is expected to take over Costa Rica's biggest power company, owned in U.S. 

Developments like these tend to discourage U.S. investment, despite pleas 
of officials that American private capital is what Latin America needs most. 


>> In Guatemala, the tendency is to kick U.S. capital out altogether. 
Land reform is to hit some U.S. properties still harder. A Government 











power project is about to drive a U.S.-owned company out of business. A U.S.- 
owned railroad faces stiff Government competition and crippling rates. 
Anti-Communists are losing ground. Communists are gaining in influence. 
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How to hang your hat here more often 


Distant field trips, on-the-spot expedit- 
ing, and complete mobility of action are 
routine with a company-owned Beech- 
craft Executive Transport. You cut your 
get-there time as much as 75 per cent— 
and you're back before you're missed. It’s 


MODEL 18 


travel as travel should be: fatigue-free, 
comfortable, relaxing—and completely at 
your convenience. 

Beech “Twins” serve thousands of 
firms profitably in just this manner every 
working day. You owe it to yourself to 


investigate Beechcraft ownership. Typi- 

cal costs and operating data on request. 
x x x 

Call your Beechcraft distributor or write 

Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, 

Kansas, U.S.A. 


TWIN-BONANZA 


BONANZA 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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Byrd Likes Ike— 
But Not All Ike’s Ideas 


Senator Harry F. Byrd, Virginia apple grower, Demo- 
crat, conservative, who helped President Eisenhower to 
get elected, is ready to assist the Administration in most 
things—except borrowing and spending money. 


> Senator Harry F. Byrd, a cheerfully 
resolute Virginia conservative, is forc- 
ing the Eisenhower Administration into 
penny-pinching economies of a sort it 
had not even contemplated. The situa- 
tion is one that Senator Byrd relishes. 
At the Capitol, over the years, the Sena- 
tor has come to be known as “Mr. Econ- 
omy.” 

The penny pinching results from the 
fact that, with Mr. Byrd taking the lead, 
Senate conservatives stood together at 
the close of the session to forbid any in- 
crease in the federal debt limit. Pre- 
vented from borrowing as much as had 
been planned, Treasury Secretary George 
M. Humphrey and Budget Director Jo- 
seph M. Dodge now are compelled to 
keep a sharp eye on outgo and count 
every penny. 

Administration officials do not like the 
situation—one that Mr. Byrd has sought 
for two decades. But the Senator re- 
mains a warm personal friend of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. He is consulted fre- 


AS 


BUDGET DIRECTOR DODGE (LEFT) AND TREASURY SECRETARY HUMPHREY 


quently on policy matters. Mr. Byrd’s vic- 
tory sets him apart, too, many think, as a 
leader of the conservative coalition that 
has dominated the Senate for years. 

The Senator is not one who seeks 
formal positions of leadership. In the 
aftermath of Senator Taft’s death, how- 
ever, many in the Senate see him as an 
emerging spokesman for the conserva- 
tives, a point of liaison between them 
and the President. Nevertheless, bound 
by no ties of party loyalty, he has served 
notice that he is independent. 

Ike man. Although a Democrat, Mr. 
Byrd, 66, a prosperous, pink-cheeked 
Shenandoah Valley apple grower, helped 
elect Mr. Eisenhower last November. 
The Senator was fed up with what he 
considered the spendthrift policies of 
Harry S. Truman and was convinced that 
these would continue under Adlai E. 
Stevenson. Mr. Byrd, the Southerner, 
also was opposed to the Truman civil- 
rights program. In addition, there was an 
open personal antagonism. 


-Staff Photo—-USN&\\R 


In Virginia, Senator Byrd is the leader 
of a uniquely powerful political organi- 
zation. This has demonstrated its strength 
in many elections and is considered u- 
beatable. So in last year’s situation, Mr, 
Byrd declared himself against Mr, 
Stevenson (without saying he would vote 
for General Eisenhower). His Demo’ 
crats did the rest. Virginia’s 12 electoral 
votes went to the Republicans. 

Back in Washington for the congres- 
sional session, Mr. Byrd demonstrated 
his independence at once. He began, as 
well as closed, the session with a fight 
that was embarrassing to the Adminis- 
tration. It was primarily at Mr. Byrd’s in 
sistence that Charles E. Wilson, Secre- 
tary of Defense, was compelled to divest 
himself of stock in General Motors and 
other corporations that might do business 
with the Defense Department. 

But, between this row and the session 
closing controversy over the debt limit, 
Mr. Byrd was co-operation itself. White 

(Continued on page 60) 
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They gave reasons for borrowing more, but Senator Byrd was hard to convince 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 








Home on a hill... and a beauty, too, since the strength of Mattress under pressure. Here, a 65,000-Ib. truck rolls over a 
its structural steel framework allowed the architect greater mattress containing innersprings of U-S‘S Premier Spring 
freedom of design. Being fireproof, structural steel also makes Wire . . . and not a single spring was damaged! No wonder 
this home safer. If you want your new home to be more bedding made with innersprings of this tough, resilient wire 
modern, more durable, and a safer place for your family to gives you years of solid comfort. Remember, too, ‘“‘the softest 
live, use steel wherever possible. (Photo—Hedrich-Blessing) thing you can sleep on is steel!’’ 


GI...KP...SS! that’s the story, in letters, of this dishpan 
now being supplied to the Army’s Quartermaster Corps. 
When a GI has to do KP duty, and wash up after chow, he 
wants a big, sturdy, easy-to-keep-clean dishpan that can 
really stand tough going . . . and what could be better for 
the job than strong, sanitary Stainless Steel like this? 


Soil conditioner... from a steel mill! When 
it comes to adding phosphorus and lime 
to the soil and stimulating better crops, 
a lot of Southern farmers say it’s hard 
to beat Tennessee Basic Slag. A product 
of steel-making in United States Steel’s 
southern mills, Basic Slag is a good ex- 
ample of U. S. Steel’s contribution to 
the progress of southern agriculture. 


UNITED STATES STE ee ees cen 


For further information on any product shown in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
AMERICAN BRIDGE... AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE... COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL.. CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING... NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY.. TENNESSEE COAL & IRON..UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS... UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. « UNION SUPPLY COMPANY « UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY « UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 3-867 
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UNIFORM QUALITY | 
DEPENDABLE DELIVERY 


on thousands of 
different 
component 
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At the National Lock Company over 4,000 employees and 
1,000,000 square feet of floor space are devoted to producing 
items such as those listed below. Many manufacturers coordinate 
National Lock deliveries with their own assembly line procedures. 


@ Screws and Bolts for Wood and Metal Applications 

@ Stampings . . . Pressure Zinc Die Castings 

@ Chest Locks... Cabinet Locks... Sash Locks... Friction Catches 
@ Plastics, Thermoplastic and Thermo Setting 

@ Handles ... Pulls . . . Everything in Shelf Hardware 

@ Butts and Hinges for the Building Trade 

P Wsiilela <(-M Rela <elile Mii eo ae Rola ciel mm iarleve) Melle MM tsiiititieyts 
@ Refrigerator and Stove Hardware... Both Standard and Custom 
@ Extensive Line of Kitchen Cabinet Hardware 
@ Locksets Widely Used in Home Building 


@ Authentic Period Furniture Trimmings 


write us for complete information and estimates 


distinclive hardware... all from ] source 


IN NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
SALES ENGINEERING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CENTERS 
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Senator Byrd‘s vote wen} 
Ike’s way on key issues 


ove 
House staff men listing what they cop. 
sidered the six most important issues of 
the session (prior to the debt-limitatioy 
dispute) found that only nine Senators 
had voted with the President on all of 
them. Eight of the nine were Republi- 
cans. The other was Mr. Byrd. 

Reviewing Senator Byrd’s record, Presi. 
dent Eisenhower himself observed that 
there were “not enough Byrds” in the 
Senate. This was a twist on an asser- 
tion by former President Truman that 
there were “too many” birds or Byrds 
(the spelling was unspecified, but the 
meaning obvious) in Congress. On that 
occasion Mr. Byrd spiritedly challenged 
Mr. Truman to “purge” him. 

Organization man. In that challenge 
Senator Byrd was safe. His political or- 
ganization in Virginia is one that politi- 
cians marvel at. It is challenged occa- 
sionally, but is always victorious. Virgin- 
ians seldom call it a “machine;” it is too 
genteel for that. And, unlike most ma- 
chines, ifs basis primarily is in the coun- 
trvside., 

Conservative farmers, like Senator 
Byrd, are its backbone. These are joined 
by a smalier number of businessmen, 
lawyers, doctors in the cities. Office 
seekers must climb a definite ladder 
through county jobs and _ election-day 
work and be selected for higher po- 
sitions. 

Fundamentally, the strength of the 
Byrd organization, many in Virginia say, 
rests on the poll tax. This levy is $1.50 a 
year, and is not considered excessive. 
But the poll tax must be paid six months 
prior to elections, before either person- 
alities or issues have become apparent. 
Organization workers see to it that or- 
ganization voters are prodded _ into 
registering. The total vote, consequently, 
is usually very light by comparison 
with the State’s voting potential ...a 
situation on which organizations grow 
strong. 

Senator Byrd got onto the “up” escala- 
tor early. He had left school at 15 to take 
over his father’s newspaper in Winches- 
ter, then heading into bankruptcy. By 
rigorous cost cutting, such as he now 
urges on the Federal Government, he 
placed the publication on a paying basis 
in a few years. 

He also leased a grove of apple trees, 
turned a profit on that, and over the 
years bought orchard properties through- 
out the Shenandoah Valley. For some 
time now, he has been rated as _ the 
world’s biggest apple grower. 

Characteristically, Mr. Byrd never has 
accepted soil-conservation payments, of 
bought Government fertilizer at cut 
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.. « He mixed orchards, 
politics and newspapers 


rate prices. In “The Valley,” his success 
is attributed primarily to alert atten- 
ion to costs. And, although the Senator 
comes from a famous Virginia family, 
he is a self-made man financially. 

Orchards and newspaper work were 
combined with political activity. In 
1915, Mr. Byrd was elected to the State 
Senate, remained there until 1926, when 
he became governor for a_ four-year 
term. He found the State in debt, left it 
with a surplus. Since then, Virginia's 
budget always has been balanced. 

Economy man. Mr. Byrd entered the 
Senate, by appointment, on the same 
day the New Deal came to Washington 
-March 4, 1933. He quickly showed his 
basic antipathy to the program of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. He opposed almost all 
Roosevelt and Truman proposals in the 
field of domestic economy. 

In addition, he early began a cam- 
paign against big New Deal spending. 
Repeatedly, he warned that pump prim- 
ing, deficit financing would lead the 
nation to economic disaster. In 1941, a 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures was created. Mr. 
Byrd became its chairnian. He has re- 
mained in that post under Republican 
as well as Democratic control of the 
Senate. 

The Committee holds few meetings, 
or formal hearings. Its functions -are just 
about what Mr. Byrd or his staff makes 
them. It keeps tab on the size of the Gov- 
ernment pay roll, on federal expenditures 
and unexpended balances. It soon is to 
issue a report on federal aid programs, 
some 100 in number, many of which the 
Senator thinks could be reduced or elimi- 
nated. These surely, he asserts, should 
be re-examined before the federal debt 
limit is raised. 

The Senator regrets that President 
Eisenhower has “acquiesced” to a re- 
duction in taxes. Even Presidents Tru- 
man and Roosevelt, he points out, al- 
ways asked for tax increases when they 
proposed that the debt limit be pushed 
higher. In January, he plans to break 
openly with the Administration again in 
opposing tax cuts. 

Meanwhile, Senator Byrd remains an 
influential Senate figure to whom the 
White House will be turning for assist- 
ance. 

“I'm glad to help,” the Senator says, 
“in any way except borrowing more 
money or spending more money.” 

Senator Byrd, the independent, has 
made it plain that any straying from 
strictly conservative courses, especially 
fiscal courses, will scarcely attract his 
Support. 
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“There’s so many Cyclone Fences around= 


we gotta learn a new trade 


@ With these burglars—and with ail 
would-be intruders— Cyclone Chain 
Link Fence is mighty unpopular. 
But the reverse is true with people 
who own property or have the re- 
sponsibility of managing it. 

They like the way Cyclone Fence 
protects property and equipment. 
They like the way Cyclone Fence 


g// 
o 


restricts employees and visitors to 
designated entrances and exits. They 
like the way Cyclone Fence retains 
its trim appearance, even after many 
years of service. 

Cyclone’s different styles of fence 
and many special features are de- 
scribed in our free booklet. Send the 
coupon for a copy. 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS + SALES OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST - 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


US'S CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence made only by Cyclone. Accept no substitute. 


FREE BOOKLET 
ON FENCE 


Our informative booklet is filled with photographs, draw- 
ings and graphic descriptions of different styles of fence 
and gates for the protection of property. Whether you’re 
interested in a few feet of fence or miles of it, you’ll find 


this booklet worth your while. Send for your copy. 


It’s free. 


a CLIP Tas COUPON "SEND IT Qe 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. E-83 


Please mail me, without charge or obligation, a copy of your booklet. 











Is gambling still in fashion ? 


Luck isn’t always a lady in the high- 
stake game of high fashion. Just ask 
any manufacturer in the ready-to- 
wear business. 

To hedge its bets, the Fashionbilt 
Garment Company (Kansas City, 
Mo.), one of the fashion leaders in 
the ready-to-wear field, wanted to 
know how its styles were moving 
early im the season. Where sales were 
too slow, informed management 
could cancel or curtail production. 

Without adequate order analysis, 
Fashionbilt was miscalculating by 
anywhere from 300 to 400 garments 
a year. That was before modern 
McBee Keysort methods arrived 


with stitch-in-time controls. Now, 
with twice the volume, Fashionbilt’s 
figures were off by only four on last 
year’s final recap. 

Keysort has more than paid for 
itself by elimination of over-cutting 
of cloth. 

Keysort Order and Shipment An- 
alysis Cards, one for each garment, 
are prepared from the salesmen’s 
order sheets. These cards, speedily 
and easily sorted by regular office 
personnel without costly machines, 
enable Fashionbilt to analyze orders 
on hand at any time. Shipments 
move out promptly without a delay 
for invoicing. Invoice and merchan- 
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dise go out the same day. 

Fashionbilt’s production has dou- 
bled with no need for additional help 
in the shipping department. 

No other system could give Fash- 
ionbilt—or any firm—such accurate 
management controls at Keysort’s 
low cost. Leading executives in al- 
most every kind of business use 
McBee methods today to save time, 
money, work and worry. That’s why 
McBee sales have multiplied tenfold 
in the past few short years. 

The trained McBee representative 
near you will show you how McBee 
methods can help you. Ask him to 
drop in. Or write us. 


THE McBEE 
COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort— 
The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, 


Meee] 
Offices in principal cities. 
The McBee Company, Limited, 


11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13 





Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Watch inventories. They probably will determine the course of business. 

Inventory buying has been upward in recent months. 

Sales trend, generally has been stable during this period. 

Result is climbing inventories. This may lead either to no more, or very 
little, inventory buying, or to deliberate liquidation of inventories. In either 
event, the consequence would be a lower level of production. 

Remember that the 1949 setback in activity came about chiefly because of a 
reduction in the level of business inventories. 




















To give you a few figures on the inventory situation: 

Total business inventories at end of June are estimated by the Commerce 
Department at 77.6 billion dollars. That's a record high. 

Increase in dollar value amounts to 2.8 billions in six months. Gain in 
June alone adds up to 700 million dollars, allowing for seasonal influences. 

If sales fail to increase or if sales start to decline, inventories almost 
certainly will prove burdensome. Sales did not rise, on a seasonal basis, from 
May to June. They were below the seaSonally adjusted figure for April. 








Largest gain in June was in manufacturers' inventories. At the factory 
level, stocks on hand increased more than 500 million dollars. 

Retailers added only moderately to inventory. Wholesalers were cautious. 

Backup of goods at factories may prove less troublesome than a glut at 
sales points. Factory stock can be moved as wholesalers and retailers place 
new orders. Merchandise supply lines are not yet choked. 











The rise in inventories was about equal for durable goods (appliances, 
autos, furniture, etc.) and soft goods. The gain in durables was mostly at the 
factory. In nondurables, manufacturers and wholesalers added about the same 
amounts. Retailers increased nondurable stocks slightly. 


Another business worry, the volume of consumer installment credit, con- 
tinues to advance. Amount outstanding increased by 411 millions in June. 

Increases have run at the June clip for three successive months. 

Consumers now are in debt on time purchases to the tune of 20.5 billions. 
That marks an increase of about 4.5 billions from a year ago. 

Automobile purchases account for most of the installment debt. 

Reason for concern here is that consumers may be going over their heads 
into debt. They have never owed so much. The burden of debt could have the 
effect of forcing consumers to curtail their buying. That would mean a cut in 
production, a setback in general business activity. 











Personal income, the real base for buying power, continues to edge up. 
(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 











People's incomes in June hit a rate of 286 billion dollars a year. That's 
a gain of 1 billion in the rate over May. 

Income rate so far this year averages 283 billions, an increase of 7 per 
cent over the first six months of last year. 
Outlook definitely is for the largest income year in history. 






































Total output of goods and services also continues to show gains. 

Value of output hit a rate of 372.4 billions a year in the April-June 
quarter of this year, a gain of 10.4 billions over the January-March rate. 

Jump in output rate from the first to the second quarter, however, was due 
chiefly to inventory purchases. Rate of inventory buying estimated by Commerce 
Department was a whopping 8.8 billions a year for this period. 

Weakness in the inventory situation already has been discussed. 

















Consumer buying, nevertheless, continues to rise gradually. 

Personal spending for consumer satisfaction rose to a rate of 230.4 billions 
a year during the quarter, from 227.7 billions in the first quarter. 

Sparked by auto sales, the outlay for consumer durable goods rose to 30.7 
billions a year, a quarter-to-quarter gain in rate of 500 millions. 

Spending for soft goods rose by 900 millions to 122.1 billions a year. 

Services continue to attract increasing outlays from consumers. Spending 
for services hit a rate of 77.6 billions, up more than 1 billion. 

The business community would seem to have little to worry about as long as 
this level of personal spending keeps on. Question is, will it keep going? 














Fixed private investment, excluding inventory accumulation, amounted to 52 
billions a year for the June quarter, up 1 billion from the first quarter. Gain 
was mostly in business investment in plant and equipment. 

Government spending during the quarter rose from a rate of 82.4 billions a 
year to 83.5 billions a year. That's the outlay for goods and services. 

Gain in Government outlay is accounted for by the defense build-up. 

Federal spending, aside from security, declined in the period. 

















State and local government spending also recorded a moderate decline. 

The boom, in other words, was pushed higher during the June quarter as a 
result of increased spending by individuals and business firms. It's doubtful 
that the remainder of the year will produce comparable gains. 








Congress, in its closing days, enacted a number of laws affecting business. 

Factory inspection by Government officials is permitted in connection with 
enforcement of the Food, Drug and Cosmetics Act. 

Small Business Administration is set to replace Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation--the major New Deal lending agency. 

Synthetic-rubber plants are to be sold to private operators. 

Mortgage insurance is extended to merchant ships. Idea is to get private 
lenders to finance new ships, backed with a Government guarantee. 

Renegotiation of defense contracts was not extended beyond year end. Next 
session, however, is expected to keep renegotiation alive. 

Congress also postponed action on building a tanker fleet, on allowing 
States to borrow from the Federal Government to replenish unemployment-insurance 
funds. These are questions to be taken up at the next session. 
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This IDEA from Remington Rand saved 





Swank Inc. over $30,000 in one year! 


Swank used Remington Rand’s SUIAP (Simplified 
Unit Invoice Accounting Plan) —saved $30,000 — 
cut the Accounts Receivable workload. 

SUIAP eliminated posting to the ledger... copies 
of invoices are used as the Accounts Receivable 
ledger. (No transcribing of figures is required — 
therefore no transcription errors.) Graph-A-Matic 
signals in the visible margins simplify follow-up by 
graphically aging the oldest charges. 

SUIAP provides a summarized credit history 
and a full record of current charges for every ac- 
count, each in its own visibly indexed, easily located 






pocket. Fast, accurate credit authorization results. 
Collection follow-up is an easy, practically auto- 
matic clerical routine. 

SUIAP is but one example of how your Rem- 
ington Rand representative can help you save time 
and cut costs. He can give you valuable informa- 
tion about the latest developments in office equip- 
ment... in electronic methods . . . in punched-card 
methods ... yes, and in manual methods, too. 

Stop in and see these ideas demonstrated fully 
at your nearest Remington Rand Business Equip- 
ment Center. 


GET THE FACTS ON SUIAP SAVINGS! 


You have much to gain by learning what SUIAP 
will do for your Accounts Receivable. Booklet 
KD554 gives the full story — based on 10 years’ 
experience with thousands of SUIAP users. For 
your free copy, call Remington Rand in your 
city or write to Management Controls Reference 
Library, Room 2992, 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10. 


PROFIT-BUILDING IDEAS FOR BUSINESS 
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in TV design 
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BETTER SIGHT...BETTER SOUND...BETTER BUY 

























































Putting MOSINEE 


Forest Fibres 
to work for you 


You can have MOSINEE 
made to your specifica- 
tions ... to meet your needs in terms of 
your product, processing or packaging: 


@ Fibres absorbent or non-absorbent. 
e Acidity or alkalinity controlled fibres. 


e@ Fibres for impregnation with wax, 
resin, or other substances. 


@ Fibres with dielectric properties. 

@ Moisture-vapor repellent fibres. 

@ Tough, soft, flexible or stiff, dense or 
porous, corrosion or mold resistant 
fibres. . . made as you need them. 

For fibres of controlled quality and 
uniformity, to perform vital functions 
dependably, contact 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


MOSINEE 


makes fibres 
work for Industry 
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What you as a businessman % CAN and Eg CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





YOU CAN apply to the Secretary of 

the Interior—not the States—for a 
lease permitting you to explore for min- 
erals in the outer continental shelf area. 
A compromise action by Congress takes 
regulatory control over the area for the 
Federal Government, and sets up pro- 
cedures through which Interior may is- 
sue leases and approve such outstanding 
State leases as the Secretary regards as 
proper. 


* * 


YOU CAN depend on these aver- 

age loan rates on cotton for the 1953 
crop: For upland cotton, basis Middling 
7-8 inch, 30.8 cents per pound gross 
weight; for American-Egyptian cotton, 
74.52 cents per pound net weight; for 
Sealand and Sea Island cotton, 56.22 
cents per pound net weight. These final 
rates are announced by the Department 
of Agriculture. 


YOU CAN forget, for the time 

being. the proposed increases in 
postal rates. The House Post Office 
Committee knocked that request in the 
head for this year. Remember, though, 
that parcel post rates have just been 
marked up about 36 per cent by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 


* 


YOU CAN report as a capital gain 

the entire profit realized by mem- 
bers of a family partnership in the bona 
fide sale of the partnership business to a 
corporation wholly owned by the part- 
ners. The Tax Court holds that such a 
transaction did not amount merely to the 
sale of partnership machinery and the 
taking of a dividend from the corpora- 
tion. 


* x 


YOU CAN obtain information about 

Government-held patents and about 
Defense supply needs and specifications 
from new Government publications. The 
Government Printing Office—Washing- 
ton 25, D.C.—is selling the pamphlet 
“Government-Owned Inventions Avail- 
able for License” for $1. The pamphlet, 





listing 3,658 patents, also may be ex- 
amined or bought at field and ¢o- 
operative offices of the Department of 
Commerce and field offices of SBA. The 
new defense-supply information is in 16 
pamphlets now offered by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 


* * * 


YOU CAN look to a new agency— 

the Small Business Administration— 
for the type of small-company aid for- 
merly dispensed by the Small Defense 
Plants Administration and the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. SBA will 
replace the two latter agencies. 


* * %* 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer 

renting company-owned homes to 
your workers, safely refuse to bargain 
over rent changes if a substantial propor- 
tion of your employes is affected. A fed- 
eral court upholds the National Labor 
Relations Board in ruling that such rents 
affect employes’ conditions of employ- 
ment to an extent that makes them bar- 
gainable. 


a oa x 


YOU CANNOT sell, or accept for 

delivery, any’ nickel-bearing — air- 
craft-quality alloy-steel products unless 
they are required for appropriate use in 
specific defense items. National Produc- 
tion Authority tightens up its rules on 
such steel products. 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, be 

sure that joking references made to 
your employes about union activities will 
be entirely safe. NLRB finds an employer 
invaded protected rights of employes on 
grounds that his bantering really was an 
attempt to get information. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, 

safely poll your employes to leam 
their union sentiment, even though 
you arrange ballots so as to keep voters 
anonymous. NLRB holds that two such 
polls are an unlawful interference with 
employe organizational rights. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & WorLD 
REporT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Composite color-photo, showing type of acoustical ceiling used in Naval Ordnance Plant, Pomona, 
Calif., operated by Poinona Division of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. to build guided missiles. 


Talk about Noise Reduction! 


proved. Readily adaptable to air-conditioning 


You Hear the Difference with New, Low-Cost 


Reynolds Aluminum Acoustical System 


Another first for Reynolds... highest noise re- 
duction in any industrial, commercial or in- 
stitutional area! It’s a ceiling of large, perfor- 
ated aluminum panels, attractively formed, in 
natural or baked-enamel finish...backed by 
sound-absorbent material. Any panel movable 
for access to utilities. High-speed installation... 
minimum work interruption. Here’s overhead 
beauty that’s maintenance-free...rustproof and 
light-reflective. Underwriters’ Laboratories ap- 
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Aluminum Combination Doors! Aluminum Heating and Venti- Aluminum Windows can save 
Rustproof, with aluminum hard- lating Ducts reduce transmission their total first cost in painting 
ware, thresholds, weather-strip. loss, save labor, last indefinitely. expense. Modern beauty, tool 
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“MR. PEEPERS” returns September 13th on NBC-TV 





Per tes is pene te ee 
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... with high thermal insulation that cuts cooling 
and heating costs. And low in cost...because 
aluminum is priced no higher today than before 
World War II. Your dollars are still worth 
100¢ in aluminum! Write for literature and 
name of nearest franchised applicator. 
Reynolds Metals Company, 

General Sales Office, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


“Send Another CARE Package Overseas Today!” 




















The snow that helps make COPPER... 


From Kennecott’s Braden mine ten thousand feet up in the 
Chilean Andes comes copper...for building materials, and a 
thousand and one other important uses. 


It’s winter now in Chile. How much copper Braden produces Kennecott 


nds in large part on the amount of snowfall, ting snow 
nscale andhennigermandersgesitig COPPER CORPORATION 
provides the water and power to operate the mine and also to 


serve the mining community of 22,000 people. Fabricating Subsidiaries: 


K tt d es best t d f . t CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO. 
enneco oes 1S st to use every drop Of precious water KENNECOTT WIRE & CABLE CO. 


and every other natural resource to mine copper and other metals 
as efficiently as possible. 
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HERE’S NEW LABOR LAW IF— 


White House Staff Had Ideas but Congress Balked 


If Congress should change the 
laft-Hartley Act as some White 
House officials suggested— 

Unions would get much of 
what they wanted, short of re- 
peal. 

Results, over all, would be 
pleasing to Secretary Durkin. 

Some changes proposed by 
Senator Taft also would prevail. 

These ‘‘recommendations” al- 
most went to Congress in a pres- 
idential message, but didn’t. 
When the contents “‘leaked,’’ Re- 
publicans protested. The ‘‘mes- 
sage’’ made concessions to un- 
ions that they did not like. 


Here, in practical terms, is what 
those proposed changes to the Taft- 
Hartley Act would mean to employers 
and unions, if Congress adopts them: 

The “union shop” would become a 
more powerful weapon for labor lead- 
ers, giving them greater control over a 
worker’s livelihood. 

Under the White House “rough draft” 
proposal, State laws that now prohibit 
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WHITE HOUSE’S SHANLEY 
Drafted the changes .. . 
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“union shop” contracts no longer would 
apply to firms doing business across State 
lines. The Taft-Hartley Act permits com- 
pulsory-union agreements except in 
States where they are outlawed. Unions 
have been anxious to wipe out these 
State regulations. 

The White House draft also would 
give union officials additional means to 
get workers fired under “union shop” 
agreements. Now the law says a union 
can force the discharge of a worker only 
if he fails to keep up his dues payments. 
The draft proposal would, in addition, 
compel an employer to fire a worker if 
he disclosed “confidential information” 
of the union, or if he was a Communist 
or Communist sympathizer. 

The late Senator Robert A. Taft and 
others have favored an amendment to 
permit unions to oust Communists from 
plants. Unions would welcome the addi- 
tional power to have workers discharged 
for revealing union secrets. 

Union members, under the White 
House draft, would find it harder to get 
rid of a “union shop” clause once it was 
written into an agreement. The Taft- 
Hartley Act allows a majority of workers 
in a shop to eliminate a “union shop” 
clause from a contract through a Govern- 
ment-supervised election. The National 
Labor Relations Board has ruled that an 
election of this kind can be held at any 
time, without waiting until a contract is 





: —Wide World 
LABOR’S DURKIN 
... liked them.. 


about to expire. The White House draft 
recommended that this election be 
dropped. If workers want to get out from 
under a “union shop,” it was suggested, 
they could vote to have the union ex- 
pelled from the plant, at the end of the 
contract period. 

Hiring halls operated by unions 
would be given legal sanction under an- 
other proposal. The law would be 
changed to make it clear that an employ- 
er may notify a union of job openings or 
give the union a reasonable opportunity 
to refer job applicants from the union 
hall as vacancies occur. 

The “closed shop’“—making jobs 
available only to union members-—still 
would be outlawed, but the draft pro- 
posals go part way in meeting union ob- 
jections to this provision. It is suggested, 
in the White, House draft, that employ- 
ers and unions be allowed to sign con- 
tracts listing minimum requirements for 
new employes. Thus, a contract might 
state that no one could be hired without 
two years of experience in the trade. 

Secondary boycotts, under another 
proposal, no longer would bring speedy 
injunctions by Government action. Where 
the law now requires that an immediate 
injunction be obtained against certain 
boycotts, the White House draft would 
give the NLRB more leeway in deciding 
whether to seek a court order. Also, ac- 

(Continued on page 70) 
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/ “The Profit-Eating: 
Heating gee ae 





Now ... Stop profits from being 
gobbled up by outmoded heat- 
ing systems in your plant! 


New THERMOBLOC 
Heating for Industry 


Needs no costly pipes, ducts, 
radiators, installations. Direct- fired, 
self-contained Unit Heaters heat 
even coldest spots in minutes with 
less fuel! Ideal for large open areas, 
eliminates work-slowdowns due to 
cold corners. Thermoblocs are re- 
ducing costs, improving heat in hun- 
dreds of plants, warehouses, etc., 
today. See how Thermoblocs can 
solve the ‘‘profit-eating heating bill”’ 
in your plant, too! 


How THERMOBLOCS 


Cut Costs 


Cost less to buy and install. 
Fully automatic, require no 
attendant. Heat circulates 
directly at working level, 
no fuel lost to high ceilings. 
Operate independently, 
start up only those units 
needed 


Give Ideal Heat 


Forced cireulation of live 
warm air assures instant, 
uniform heat even in large 
unpartitioned areas. High 
efficiencies assured, using 
gas or oil. Connect to fuel 
and power line and start heating. 
Beautifully styled. 





Protect Equipment 


Uniform, dry heat safeguards per- 
ishables, prevents rusting of delicate 
machinery. 


For complete details on how to solve your 
heating problem, write for New Executive 
Bulletin on THERMOBLOC today. 


THERMOBLOC DIVISION 


PRAT-DANIEL 
COR QP Manufacturers of the well-known 
= 


P-D Power Plant Equipment 
8-8 Meadow %$>., S. Norwalk, Conn. 











om ae oe om ow om = ee Om om om om oe os oe —-, 
| pRAT-DANIEL CORP. | 
| 8-8 Meadow St., S$. Norwalk, Conn. | 
| Gentlemen: 
| Please send me literature on how to save | 
heating costs with THERMOBLOC. | 
| Name Title . 
| 
| Company | 
{ 
I Address. | 
= —_——_— iar iar ee er cee eee 
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Boycofts of subcontractors on construction jobs 
would be legal under the labor law proposals .. . 


tion would be delayed until NLRB had 
investigated the employer's complaint. 

Senator Taft favored an amendment 
of that sort. He also had favored another 
amendment that would allow a union to 
order its members not to work on prod- 
ucts transferred into a shop from a plant 
on strike. 

Building-trades unions of the AFL 
would get special treatment under sev- 
eral of the proposals. Some critics of the 
White House draft say that nearly all of 
the amendments sought by the building- 
trades unions were included in the “rec- 
ommendations.” For example, the draft 
would legalize a boycott against a sub- 
contractor on a construction project by 
a union engaged in a labor dispute with 
another contractor on the same job. 

Also, the building unions would be al- 
lowed to sign contracts with construction 
firms before hiring is started on a project. 
Workers could be required to join the 
union within seven days after being 
hired, instead of the 30 days now set by 
law for “union shop” agreements. These 
two ideas were acceptable to Senator 
Taft and others in Congress. The Sena- 
tor also proposed that workers in the 
building industry be allowed to get quick 
elections to drop the “union shop” if they 
wished to do so, but this was not includ- 
ed in the White House draft. Maritime, 
amusement and certain other industries 
would be permitted to use the seven-day 
“union shop” and prehire contracts, 

Non-Communist affidavits, now re- 
quired of union officials wanting to use 
NLRB procedures, would be eliminated 
under another proposal. The idea is to 
ask Congress for general legislation 
against Communists. President Eisen- 
hower earlier had suggested that em- 
ployers also be required to sign non- 
Communist affidavits. 

Welfare funds financed by employer 
contributions could be turned over to 
union control under the White House 
draft. Employers now are given an equal 
voice with unions in running these funds. 
Senator Taft had proposed that employ- 
ers be allowed to waive their rights to a 
voice in the funds, although he added a 
provision for a checkup by the Secretary 
of Labor on operation of all such funds. 
The White House plan made no mention 
of such a checkup. 

Strikes could be called by unions after 
80-day notices, in place of the 60 days 
now required. The White House draft 
also would go part way in meeting union 
complaints about a Taft-Hartley pro- 
vision on bargaining elections held dur- 
ing strikes over wage issues. The law 
now denies a vote to a striker who has 





been replaced by a permanent employe, 
President Eisenhower, during the elec- 
tion campaign, agreed with union claims 
that this provision could be used to 
smash unions. The draft proposal is that 
elections in such cases be delayed until 
four months after the start of a walkout. 
If strikers had not been rehired, they 
could not vote. 

Employers would get some protec- 
tion against unions that want to file new 
demands during the life of a contract, 
Under the present law, a union can force 
an employer to bargain on a question not 
covered by an agreement without wait- 
ing until the contract expires. The pro- 





—United Press 


REPRESENTATIVE McCONNELL 
The plan went up to the Hill . 


posal was designed to bar this procedure. 
If a contract allows wage demands to be 
filed during the life of the contract, how- 
ever, that still would be possible. 

Small business firms also would be 
given some clarification of their status if 
another idea in the White House draft 
were adopted by Congress. Control over 
labor disputes involving small business 
firms would be left to the States. The 
NLRB now refuses to take most such 
cases, although the Taft-Hartley Act 
keeps the States from acting on them. 

State labor laws are involved in 
another proposal that would permit 
States to move into labor disputes where 
strikes threatened to create a State emer- 
gency, providing the Federal Govern- 
ment had not intervened. 

These are the major proposals in the 
White House draft. Publication of the 
proposals by the Wall Street Journal 
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_,. White House says draft 
was ‘rough working paper’ 


garted a furor. (See page 97 for full 
text.) Employer groups claimed that all 
but one or two of the 18 recommenda- 
tions favored unions, and some members 
of Congress joined in the protest. 

The White House, taking note of these 
complaints, said the “message” was, by no 
means in final form, that it was merely 
a “rough working paper, a confidential 
memorandum” given to a few people in 
an effort to force recommendations from 
Congress and Government departments 
before Congress adjourned. 

One White House official put it this 
way: “This was one of many working 
drafts that does not represent the Ad- 


-Staff Sacie -USiawe - 
SENATOR SMITH 
... and right down again 


ministration 
ments.” 

The document was phrased in mes- 
sage form, and was addressed to Con- 
gress. Copies went to the chairman of the 
Senate Labor Committee—H. Alexander 
Smith, of New Jersey; the chairman of 
the House Labor Committee—Samuel K. 
McConnell, Jr., of Pennsylvania; Secre- 
tary of Labor Martin P. Durkin, and 
Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks. 

Durkin, a former official of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, apparently 
was the only one of the four who was 
pleased with the proposals. Most of the 
Suggested changes reportedly came 
from him. The Labor Department ap- 
peared to be under the impression that 
the “message” would go to Congress be- 
fore adjournment. But it never was offi- 
cially delivered. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Don’t lose this 





idea in your files! 


Get this idea out of your file and into 
your plant... because the sooner YALE 
equipment goes to work for you the 
sooner it will cut costs...increase effi- 
ciency and economy in plant and 
warehouse. . 


The YALE line of Industrial Trucks 
and Hoists is the industry’s complete 
line...and its quality leader. Whether 
you choose an electric-powered YALE 
Tractor for round-the-clock hauling 
or a Gas Truck for lifting, moving and 
stacking, you can be sure it’s the 
Truck that will give more service with 
less maintenance...help slash han- 
dling costs as much as 75%. 








Write for examples in 
your industry! 


How did YAuE help a rubber com- 
pany increase storage area 60%? 
How did Yae help a major bot- 
tler slash handling costs 82%? 
How did Yae help a large co- 
operative to reduce shipping and 
receiving man-hours by 75%? 

How did Yave help a major steel 
concern to cut keg breakage by 40%? 








SEND FOR The Picture Story of Yale Materials Handling Equipment 


* tse = AE THIS COUPON TODAY°-=>~———7 
i A 4 e | The Manufacturing Co., Dept. 528 
Roosevelt Blvd. and Haldeman Ave., Phila. 15, Pa. 


(] Please send my free copy of Picture Story of 
Yale Materials Handling Equipment. 


MATERIALS 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
GAS, ELECTRIC, DIESEL LIFT TRUCKS 


Company. 


Name 





Title. 





WORKSAVERS « HAND TRUCKS « HAND 


Street 


City State. 





Yale Hoists are sold exclusively through 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS 


* Registered trade mark 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
AND ELECTRIC HOISTS « PUL-LIFTS 7 

| 

| 


In Canada write: The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 
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The Soybean... 


Big Business in the Midwest 
and on the M. & St. L. Railway 





Year after year, Suybean, the Miracle Crop, looms 
larger in the Midwest picture of Agricultural 
Prosperity and Industrial Progress. Especially in 
the four Great Midwest States served by 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 

In each of the last three years, the Soybean 

harvest of the United States has neared the Three 
BS Hundred Million Bushel mark. In 1952, it was 
Hs = 291,692,000 bushels, harvested on 14,075,000 
acres. An additional 2,061,000 acres were grown 
for Soybean hay, pasturage and green fertilizer. 
The 1952 Soybean crop was worth more than 
$700,000,000 to farmers, at country shipping 
points and market prices of f January, 1953. More 
than half of it was harvested in Illinois, Iowa, 
Minnesota and South Dakota, where the M. & St. L. 
networks some of the richest Soybean areas. 
The M. & St. L. directly serves several large 
Soybean processing plants and for a score of 
years has worked hard to promote the 
growing of this Modern Miracle Crop. 


‘en 


For Producers and Processors of Soybeans, 
the M. & St. L. provides, as it has since 
1871 in the many other fields of 

Midwest Agriculture and Industry, 


Fast Dependable Freight Service 











Labor Week 











Taft Act changes 
are now on the shelf 


White House aides insisted that the 
document, prepared by Bernard M. Shan- 
ley, Special Counsel to the President, and 
his assistants, was drafted in an effort to 
get suggestions for changes in the law 
from Congress and from the Labor and 
Commerce departments. Efforts by these 
officials to work out a compromise had 
not been successful. 

As things stand now, the “rough draft” 
is on the shelf for a while. Senator 
Smith, after conferring with Shanley, an- 
nounced that the Administration recom- 
mendations for changes in the law would 
not be ready for a month or more. 





Wage Demands 
Bringing Strikes 


A flurry of small strikes is keeping 
federal mediators busy in various sec- 
tions of the country. Wage demands are 


the chief issue. At the same time, some 


settlements are being made_ between 
employers and unions. 

Strikes ranged from New England 
to Texas. 

Truck drivers stopped work in Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island 
over a demand for a 2]-cent raise in 
pay. Companies offered an increase of 
14 cents an hour. About 13,000 drivers 
were involved. 

Construction workers in various Texas 
cities went on strike for a raise of 25 
cents an hour. 

Telephone operators in Indiana began 
a walkout about two weeks ago over 
wage demands. 

Meat-packing firms in Philadelphia 
were hit by a walkout, too. Workers 
asked for raises of 6 to 10 cents. 

Settlements were negotiated in other 
cases. 

Cannery workers in California ac- 
cepted an agreement ending an eight- 
day-old strike. It provided for a pav 
raise of 8 to 10 cents an hour, plus a 
health and welfare plan and other fringe 
benefits. The cannery workers had asked 
for a 10-cent raise. The walkout, by AFL 
Teamster members, closed down 68 
major canneries and endangered a multi- 
million-dollar peach crop. 

Hotel employes in Minneapolis went 
back to the job after a 26-day strike 
ended with an agreement for a reduction 
in the work week from 45 hours to 40. 
There will be no reduction in weekly pay. 
AFL unions represented the 1,100 bar- 
tenders, cooks, waiters, waitresses and 
other workers involved. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 


WHO IS FEELING 
THE PRICE SQUEEZE 





Boom’s end is felt first by peo- 
gle living off raw materials. 

There’s trouble in the farm 
belt, coal fields, zinc mines. It 
spreads to copper mines in Chile 
and rice fields in Burma. 

From all directions, brickbats 
fly at the U. S. Government. 


In many parts of the world, pro- 
ducers of raw materials are feeling a 
squeeze on their incomes. 

Prices they get for things they sell 
have fallen much farther than prices 
they pay for things they buy. 

This is true, of course, of U.S. farmers. 
Their steers bring 43 per cent less than 
in 1951, their wheat, 15 per cent less, 
their cotton 26 per cent less. Yet, farm 
costs are down only a little more than 
2 per cent in that time. 


Producers of coal and some metals in 
the U.S. are in the same fix. Lead sells 
for a fourth less than its Korean-war 
peak. Zinc is down more than 40 per 
cent. But costs in these industries have 
dropped little, if any. Miners’ wages are 
higher, and the general level of whole- 
sale prices, including things industry 
needs in order to operate, has fallen only 
5 per cent from the peak. 

Foreign nations that depend heavily 
on lower-priced raw materials for their 
incomes have been in trouble. Australia 
has only recently begun to recover from 
the effects of last year’s slump in the wool 
market. Southeast Asia still winces at 
lower prices for tin and rubber. India 
and Pakistan are getting less for jute, 
burlap, tea and cotton. 

Such countries are up against the same 
problem that faces the U.S. farmer—costs 
up, incomes down. India’s exports today 
are bringing her a little over 110 per 
cent of the 1948-49 level; her imports are 
costing about 120 per cent. 


Thus, raw-materials producers are first 
to feel it when the boom withers. 

Political problems grow out of this 
situation. Manufacturing industries also 
begin to show the effects. 

Protests from U.S. farmers have made 
the Eisenhower Administration back- 
track on plans for reducing Government 
operations. High price supports are con- 
tinued, even where not required by law. 
The Government buys meat to prop live- 
stock prices and builds storage bins to 
keep some grain off shaky markets. It 
plans to limit the wheat and cotton crops. 

Meanwhile, farmers are buying less 
machinery, and production of farm 
equipment is being cut by manufacturers. 

Domestic zinc and lead producers have 
been begging for Congress to cut im- 
ports. Tariffs on these metals, waived 
during the Korean war, have been re- 
imposed. The copper duty is also slated 
to go back into effect if the copper price 
hits 24 cents a pound. A few months ago 

(Continued on page 74) 


[ Raw-Material Prices: Steadier, After a Big Slump 


(22 Basic Materials) 
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In WESTERN 


NEW YORK 
it’s the 


MARINE 
TRUST COMPANY 


serving 
industry, 
commerce 
and agriculture 


through 
57 OFFICES 
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103 YEARS 
of 
EXPERIENCE 


resources in excess of 


a half-billion dollars 
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TIME TO DO SOMETHING 


ABOUT YOUR 


MODEL 66 


Write for informative 16-page book- 
let “Posture Seating Makes Sense.” 





We’ll send you the name of your 


nearest Harter dealer. 


HARTER CORPORATION, 804 Prairie Street, Sturgis, Michigan 
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OSTURE? 


Much of the way you feel at the 
end of the day depends on the way 
you’re seated. And it’s no secret 

that the right chair can encourage 
the habit of healthful posture. The 
Harter 66 is that kind of chair. 
Easy but precise adjustments fit 

it exactly to you—give support and 
comfort. Yes, comfort of deep, 
molded foam rubber. 

Upholstery in your choice of 
fabrics, leather or plastic, and fine 
steel construction fit the Harter 
66 for the finest office. 


O HARTER 


MICHIGAN 


POSTURE CHAIRS 


STURGIS, 





Special Report 





es 


Other countries want U.S. 
to bolster world prices 


o 8% 
copper sold in this country for 34 cents; 
recently some has sold for less than 29, 
In London it has sold below 27. 

Other countries are looking to the 
U.S., as the chief buyer, to do something 
about prices. Chile wants the U. S. to put 
a floor under her copper price. Rubber 
growers of Southeast Asia want U.S. to 
raise the price of its Government-made 
synthetic rubber. This might create a bet- 
ter market for their tree-tapped product, 

Tin interests are hinting that the U.S. 
should let them form a cartel to control 
their market and bolster prices. 

Criticism is bitter. In Malaya the other 
day a leading labor leader charged that 
the U.S. is reducing his country to a 
satellite by letting prices fall. “Malaya,” 
he said, “is fighting a Communist war, so 
why does America grudge paying us a 
fair price for tin and rubber?” 

A “fair” price, in the view of many 
foreigners, would be near the Korean- 
war peak. Rubber then sold in New York 
for nearly four times what it brings today 
—83 cents a pound, compared with 23 
now. Tin brought $1.83 per pound, more 
than double today’s 78 cents. 

While prices were high, raw-materials 
countries made big plans to buy ma- 
chines for farms and industry in the 
future. Now they find this equipment is 
almost as expensive as ever, and there is 
less money. Thus, political and economic 
programs are affected, steps that were 
counted on to raise living standards and 
counteract Communism. 

So foreign policy, as well as domestic 
aims of the new Administration, becomes 
harder to achieve, because of the gap be- 
tween prices of raw materials and man- 
ufactured products. 

This gap hasn’t always been adverse 
to the people who dig and grow the basic 
ingredients for industry. Time was when 
their selling prices had gone up far more 
than costs, when they had profits they 
could set aside for today’s needs. 

Back in February, 1951, the Govern- 
ment’s index of 22 raw materials in dailv 
trading stood at 135 per cent of the 1947- 
49 average, as shown in the chart on 
page 73. This was 53 per cent above the 
level at the start of the Korean war and 
75 per cent above the low point of the 
1949 recession. Speculation, betting on 
wartime demands that never material- 
ized, accounted for much of that rapid 
rise—and for the ensuing tumble. 

Other prices never moved as widely. 
At the 1951 peak, the Government’s gen- 
eral wholesale index, covering many man- 
ufactured items, was up 16 per cent from 
the start of Korea and up 19 per cent 
from the recession level. 
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. . « Some commodities 
have regained losses 


The two gauges—raw materials and 
the general wholesale index—would be 
back at the recession level if they slipped 
another 13 per cent. 

A firmer tone has shown up, however, 
in recent months, as the chart indicates. 
Some commodities have regained a bit 
of lost ground. This is true of burlap, 
cocoa beans, copra, corn, wheat, lard, 
lead, steel scrap, cattle and wool. 

A few commodities are at or near their 
peaks. Steel and aluminum have moved 
into new high ground. So has coffee. 

Does this mean that raw materials 
have: hit bottom? Some federal econo- 
mists think they have, for the time being. 
Markets, they figure, will mark time, 
awaiting the next big change in business 
or foreign relations. 

A: flare-up abroad could send _ prices 
up. A recession would knock them lower. 

More trouble seems in store for some 
producers, even if the over-all trend is 
fairly steady. 

Hogs, after staging a major recovery 
from 1952 lows, have been going through 
a sharp shakedown recently. 

Copper is showing new weakness. A 
big break in its price would hurt some 
producers, possibly help others. 

The Belgian Congo and Rhodesia, 
with cheap sources of ore, would be in 
a good position to compete for a larger 
share of the world market. Chile, which 
loads many Government costs onto the 
copper mines, would be pinched. 

High-cost U.S. mines might suffer, 
too, and the U.S. Government might 
find itself spending heavily to help them 
out. To get more copper produced dur- 
ing the defense build-up, the Govern- 
ment guaranteed a market for many tons 
at prices from 23 to 25.5 cents per 
pound. 

Rice is another commodity that, in 
foreign markets, shows signs of slipping 
from its peak. Cheaper rice would be a 
boon to Japan and Malaya, which im- 
port it, but a problem for Burma and 
Thailand, which have it to sell. 

Generally, the price drop has this 
tendency to cut two ways. While farm 
incomes are down, food and _ textile 
profits are up. Food and clothing, accord- 
ing to the Government, cost the public 
less than a year ago. 

While Asiatic countries are pinched, 
Great Britain, a big importer of raw ma- 
terials and a seller of manufactured 
goods, finds herself better off. 

Thus, what hurts the raw-materials 
producer may help the manufacturer 
and also the consumer—providing he is 
not himself a farmer or miner, depending 
on raw materials for income. 
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Your location is our business 
in SOUTHERN CITY, U.S.A. 


Day-to-day dealings with all types of business and 
industry provide a valuable fund of information for 
those seeking suitable plant sites or business locations 
in Southern City, U.S.A. 

Whether you are planning a factory, warehouse or 
retail store, we will be glad to furnish any available 
facts and figures which might help you. 

Our growth depends on the continued development 
of industry and business in the area served by our 
operating companies, so you may be sure that we will 
help in any way possible. Write today. 


SOUTHERN CITY U S A: The area served by the following companies 
em ALABAMA POWER COMPANY, 
Birmingham, Alabama 
GEORGIA POWER COMPANY, 
ALA Atlanta, Georgia 
GULF POWER COMPANY, 
LAS Pensacola, Florida 
MISSISSIPP! POWER COMPANY, 


Meest, Mlalesions 
This is Southern City, U.S.A. tas iota 
our way of expressing as a unit the 


vast Southeast area served by the four THE SOUTHERN COMPANY, 


associated electric power companies irmingh e Atl 
in The Southern Company System. Cieeingnem ene 


Address your inquiry to the Industrial Development Department of any one of the power companies listed above. 
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Henry P. Cowen, President of MacGregor Golf Co., 


“Which 


‘Jack Burke was teed off! 

“He was leading the Texas Open after 
two red-hot rounds. Then a souvenir- 
hound stole a custom-made 11-iron 
from his bag. Without that MacGregor 
‘Double Duty’ iron, he was in trouble! 

‘He sent us a desperate telegram at 
Cincinnati. We called Air Express — 
and a duplicate club was in his hands 
the next morning! 

‘He went on to win the Texas Open 
and three more tournaments in quick 
succession. His new MacGregor 11-iron 
(6th from the right) was worth $8,000 
in prize money — thanks to Air Express! 


Cincinnati, Ohio, asks an unusual question: 


club is worth $8,000?” 


‘Jack and our other staff profession- 
als are the ‘proving ground’ for Mac- 
Gregor golf equipment. Keeping these 
famous players supplied as they move 
from tournament to tournament could 
be a tough job. But Air Express reaches 
them quickly—wherever they are. 

“Demands of tournament commit- 
tees, pro shops and retailers keep us 
calling on Air Express day in and day 
out. Air Express has never failed us. Yet 
costs on most of our shipments are 
actually /ower than other air services. 

“We save money by specifying the 
fastest service — Air Express!” 


It pays to 
Say Air Expre 
Express Agency. 


ss yourself clearly. 
Division of Railway 


“SAB EXERISS 


GETS THERE FIRST 
via U. S. Scheduled Airlines 





News YOU Can Use 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 








App!. for Trade-Mark Reg. Pendg. 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


A doorbell-ringing survey of people's tax paying habits, scheduled by the 
Internal Revenue Service, has taxpayers worrying. We talked to top Revenue 
Service officials, came up with these facts for you: 


TAX SURVEY. The Government wants to find out whether everybody who is 
supposed to be paying taxes is really paying. If an agent rings your doorbell, 
you'll be asked whether you filed an income tax return last year. 

If you say "yes," he'll ask for some evidence. That can be a copy of your 
return, a cancelled check, or a receipted payment. 

If you say "no," he'll probably take your name and leave. Later, you may 
be asked to come in for a conference with the federal tax collector. 

You can't refuse to answer; you run the risk of a $500 fine. 








HUNT FOR TAX DODGERS. Unless a glaring error sticks out on your tax 
return, it will not be checked. Main object isn't to uncover mistakes, 
but to locate tax dodgers. An Omaha study showed one out of seven small 
businessmen had failed to pay some kind of federal tax that was due. 





SURVEY SCHEDULE. How the survey will be carried out may differ in the 
various Internal Revenue districts. In Boston, for example, 300 agents are 
doing the canvassing for three or four days at the end of each month. 

Regular staff employes are to do the job. So, nation-wide, the survey 
may take years to complete, may not even include your house. 

Agents will carry Government credentials, which you can ask to see. 





CHEAPER LOANS. If you're home buying, and are faced with the problem of a 
second mortgage, here's something to look into: You may be able to save on 
interest rates by borrowing on your life insurance from a bank. 

Many banks will lend up to the full cash value of your policy. Frequently 
their rates are less than you would pay if you borrowed on your policy from 
your insurance company. Or than you would have to pay if you got the same 
amount as a regular second-mortgage loan on your house. 





AMERICANS LIVING ABROAD. You may have overlooked this point in the tax 
bill Congress passed during its closing rush: Rules under which Americans who 
take jobs in foreign countries can become exempt from U.S. income tax have been 
tightened. You still can qualify if you live abroad for 17 months or more. 





(over) 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE--(Continued) 





But, now, only earnings up to $20,000 a year are exempt. Before, there was no 
limit. A movie star, for example, could work two months abroad to make a film. 
Then he could take life easy in the foreign country for 15 more months and no? 
have to pay U.S. tax on his earnings from the picture. Provisions of the nev 
law apply to income received after Dec. 31, 1952. 


COLLEGE TUITION. If your son plans to enter college with GI aid, here's 
something to look into: Some schools now have scholarships for Korean veteran 
that reduce tuition fees. Not many, but the number is growing. Oftenest it's 
true at high-tuition schools, where GI allowances do not cover costs. 





3-D GLASSES. Chicago's Board of Health has told theaters they.can' 
re-use the glasses issued to movie-goers for viewing three-dimensional 








pictures. Reason: Eye infections spread from previously used glasses. 


INCOME TAX. This from a reader: A situation arises where it is more 
advantageous for a man and his wife to file separate State income tax returns, 
but a joint federal income tax return. Is this permissible? 

Depends on the State. Ordinarily, how you file your State return has no 
bearing on how you must file your federal form. And vice versa. 





RESERVE COMMISSIONS. Air Force Reserve officers who passed up the oppor- 
tunity of swapping their limited-term commissions for permanent ones can now 
get a second chance. That applies to those on active duty, or already out of 
the service, whose fixed terms expire between now and July, 1957. Beginning 120 
days before old terms end, they can ask for the new commissions. If they don't 
ask, they'll be mailed application forms automatically. 





STARTING SCHOOL. How to give your youngster the skills and habits 
he'll need for getting off to a good start in his first school year is told 
in a new National Education Association booklet. It's titled "Happy Jour- 
ney." Price, 40 cents. Write the NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 





HAIR CARE. You aren't likely to damage your hair by washing it, a scalp 
specialist reports in the Journal of the American Medical Association. That's 
because today's soaps aren't as harmfully alkaline as those of years ago, he 
adds. Other findings: Wetting your hair before you comb it isn't hurtful. Few 
people need a shampoo more than twice a week, most city dwellers only once. 


HUNTING. Note this if you're planning a Canadian hunting trip in the 
autumn: U.S. restrictions on importation of cloven-hoofed animals--in effect 
last year after an outbreak of foot and mouth disease in Canada--have been 
lifted. You'll now be able to bring back the moose, elk or deer you kill. 


WEATHER. You can look for abnormally hot weather across the Southern half 
of the U.S. during the rest of August. So says the Weather Bureau in its long- 
range outlook. Elsewhere, except for a belt from the Northwest across the 
country's midsection, below normal temperatures. [In that belt, near normal. 
As for rainfall: About the usual in Central and Northern parts. Not up to 
average in the Southeast, Far West and West Texas. Elsewhere, about normal. 
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It takes a delicate touch and years of experience to master 
the art of formulating and processing certain types of 
steels ... like those used in fine cutlery, clock springs and 
TV magnets. These and hundreds of other specialty steels 
must be tailored to fit their ultimate use. For example, the 
cold rolled alloy steels needed for cutting such everyday 
items as bread, meat, paper, shoe leather and fabrics have 
to possess special qualities not found in ordinary steels. 

For 53 years Crucible has been the first name in 
specialty steels. Crucible metallurgists and application 





engineers have pioneered the development of new types 
and shapes to meet the specific needs of the user. And 
Crucible mill men are skilled in the art of melting and 
forming steels of rare quality. If you need a special type 
of steel, call Crucible. 


|CRUCIBLE| first name in special purpose steels 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MIDLAND WORKS, MIDLAND, PA. « SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON, N. J. ¢ PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. * SPRING WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
SANDERSON-HALCOMB WORKS, SYRACUSE, N.Y. « TRENT TUBE COMPANY, EAST TROY, WISCONSIN ¢ NATIONAL DRAWN WORKS, EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 
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we have taken many steps to 

make your summer visits with us 
| pleasant cheerful, colorful 
new furniture in the lobby 
showers that really work .. . air- 
conditioned dining Isn’t 
that doing something about the 
weather? But to secure ac- 
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rooms, 


sure to make 

reservations well in advance and 

| please cancel should your trip 
be called off or postponed. 
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BIG ISSUES: WINE AND WAR 


PARIS—M. Andre Mignot, secretary- 
general of France’s temperance move- 
ment, lit a cigarette, blew a smoke ring, 
and told his visitor: “Yes, I drink wine.” 

So does nearly every other French- 
man, usually less sparingly than M. Mi- 
gnot. In fact, alcohol—the making and 
drinking of it—is right up there these 
days with Indochina and rearmament as 
one of France’s major problems. 

Doctors, churchmen and temperance 
leaders like M. Mignot have been saying 
that the wine-drinking Frenchman con- 
sumes far too much alcohol. But the 
real fight, against the wine-making 
Frenchman, comes from the Govern- 
ment. For years, producers of wines, 
liqueurs and industrial alcohol have been 
getting high subsidies and low taxes. 
These have drained away billions of 
francs from the national treasury. 

The alcohol lobby is about the most 
powerful in France. It represents 120,- 
000 growers, 14% million families who 
earn wages from the growers, and half a 
million bar and cafe operators. It has 
money to spend, and can deliver a large 
bloc of votes to friendly politicians. 

Earlier this year, the lobby helped to 
overthrow two French Cabinets on eco- 
nomic issues related to alcohol. Now the 
Government is again trying to raise taxes 
and cut subsidies. Ironically, Premier 
Joseph Laniel, himself a deputy for the 
Calvados applejack region, is leading the 
Government’s fight. 

So far, he seems to be succeeding— 
but the alcohol lobby is up in arms. All 
through the alcohol-making _ regions, 
growers are signing petitions, staging 
demonstrations, even barricading roads 
with wine carts and barrels. 

Behind this powerful lobby stands the 
Frenchman and his drinking habits. At 
temperance headquarters, across the 
street from two of Paris’s largest bars, M. 
Mignot outlined those habits from cradle 
to grave. 

He explained that French temperance 
leaders are not prohibitionists. Most of 
them like a glass of wine with their meals. 


The trouble is that the French are drink- 
ing before and after meals, in addition 
to the wine they drink with meals. 

In France, a child may get his first 
taste of wine before he walks. There- 
after, his capacity and thirst grow to- 
gether. One rarely sees drunks in Paris, 
Externally, the heavy drinker here usual- 
ly registers only a glow. Internally, how- 
ever, he has Europe’s highest incidence 
of liver ailments. 

As a result, the French press has 
taken to blaming France’s weaknesses 
on drink about as often as it 
Communism, cartels or Cabinet 
overs. 

M. Mignot ticked off a few French 
drinking statistics: 

Frenchmen spend almost 2. billion 
dollars a year on drink, or on the aver- 
age 10 per cent of a family’s budget. This 
compares with 4 per cent in America. 

Last year the French consumed six bil- 
lion bottles of wine, five times as much 
as their nearest competitors, the Italians. 


blames 
turn- 





" =Black Star 
IN A FRENCH BAR 
. .. low taxes, high consumption 
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In alcoholic content, the wine, cognac 
and other beverages consumed in France 
annually amount to Sr quarts per adult, 
equivalent to 106 bottles of 88-proof 
scotch whisky. Comparable figures are 
19 quarts in Italy, 9 in the U.S., 6 in 
Britain. 

Home distilling, outlawed in most 
countries, is legal in France. Here, 3,- 
950,000 individuals are licensed to dis- 
till alcohol from grapes, apples, prunes, 
pears, sugar beets, even artichokes. 

Those who don’t make their own have 
no trouble buying it. There is one drink 
shop for every 90 inhabitants. Elsewhere 
the ratio is one bar to 246 people in Ger- 
many, 430 in England, 3,000 in Norway. 

As a result, said M. Mignot, there are 
92 alcoholics per 1,000 inhabitants in 
France—several times the rate in Britain. 
Deaths accompanied by delirium tremens 
and cirrhosis of the liver are up since the 
war. Mental illness due to alcoholism 
appears to be increasing. In Paris, child 
delinquency is traced to alcoholic parents 
in three cases out of four. 

The tax collector, however, has 
captured little of French money spent 
on drink. He has been getting 12 per 
cent of beverage sales, compared with 
32 per cent in the U.S., 58 in Britain. 
The Government has been spending 
twice as much on the care of alcoholics 
and their families as it collected in alco- 
hol taxes. 

In addition, producers of drinking and 
industrial alcohol have been getting a 
subsidy of 50 million dollars a year. Last 
year, precisely the amount of the subsidy 
was slashed from the appropriation for 
Government-financed housing. And_ in- 
adequate housing is cited as a major 
cause of increased drinking—the French- 
man dawdles in the cafe after work 
rather than go home to squalor. 

The impression that wine is a great 
source of wealth for France has lately 
been demolished in Parliament as a 
myth. Wine and liqueurs account for 
less than 6 per cent of French exports. 
Government tanks overflow with more 
than 300 million quarts of alcohol that 
can't be sold. Meanwhile France has to 
import food while more alcohol streams 
out from subsidized vineyards and beet 
fields. 

Spurred by these statistics, the Gov- 
emment is closing in on the alcohol 
lobby. 

Premier Laniel has pushed through 
big tax increases on alcoholic beverages. 
Subsidies to vineyards have been slashed, 
and he proposes to put the money instead 
into developing the dairy industry. Home 
distillers now have to pay license fees. 

For years the alcohol lobby has 

blocked an all-out attack on France’s 

overproduction and overconsumption of 
alcohol. Laniel is making a start—but 

this year, as in the past, one of every 25 

men who die in France probably will be 

a victim of alcoholism. 
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When Safety is All-Important... 





... Shippers who want to be sure of a shipment’s safe arrival 
like to ship through the Port of New Orleans. An expert 
of the National Fire Prevention Association has called 
New Orleans “‘one of the best protected ports in the United 
States.’’ Pilferage losses are negligible. A 60-man harbor 
patrol and other precautions make for extremely low in- 
surance rates—another important saving to shippers. 


Ship New Orleans... 


Port of All-Important Savings 








CHECK ALL THESE ADVANTAGES: 
e Foreign Trade Zone No. 2 
¢ Ample equipment for all types of cargo 
¢ Connecting rail, truck, barge, air transport 
e Ample marginal wharfage 


e International House and International 
Trade Mart, facilitating foreign trade 





e No lighterage needed 
e Ample supply of friendly labor 


Fast, efficient Fire Tug 
“Deluge” can pump 13,000 e Favorable location for trade with entire 


gallons of water a minute! 


Mid-Continent area of the United States 


Improved plant sites available 


WRITE in confidence for detailed information to: 
Lewis |. Bourgeois, Director of Commerce 


BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF THE PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 


2 CANAL STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA., U. S. A. 


New York Office, 500 Fifth Ave. 
Washington Office, 739-40 Munsey Bldg. 


Chicago Office, 111 W. Washington St. 
St. Louis Office, Railway Exch. Bldg., Rooms F & E-21 
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Here are the answers, from the top man, to 
the big questions being asked about Korea. 

Gen. Mark W. Clark, back in U.S. for a 
brief visit, gives as his opinion that: 
7 From 2,000 to 3,000 more Americans than 
have been listed by Communists as prisoners 
may still be alive in enemy hands; 

All-out war, with restrictions off, will fol- 
low any violation of the truce by Communists; 





What follows is the full text of the official record 
of a discussion at the Pentagon Aug. 6, 1953, by Gen. 
Mark Clark, Far Eastern Commander, in answering 
the questions asked by newspapermen on the subject 
of Korea: 


General Clark: I might start off with a few preliminary 
words that this armistice has been a most frustrating and te- 
dious and hard task. I don’t believe I have ever gone through 
a period in my 40 years of service that has been as difficult. 
My Government decided to get an armistice under certain 
honorable conditions and I was directed to proceed along 
those lines. We have that armistice. It is merely an agree- 
ment between the commanders in the field to stop the shoot- 
ing while other people of a political and diplomatic nature 
get together at a specified time and try to solve the problems 
that we have left unresolved. 

Now, the morale of the troops over there will be quite a 
problem with us. I mention this because it is something that, 
although we were working almost daily, day and night, on 
the terms of the armistice, disagreements, trying to resolve 
the problems, at the same time we were working on how 
would we maintain the morale of the troops during this armi- 
stice period. 

Many of us here have been through a period of that 
kind. I refer to that after World War II. We have arranged 
for a very intensive training program as soon as the troops 
get located on their new line, set up new defenses and 
arrange for their own housing accommodations. We have ar- 
ranged to take thousands out of Korea, if General Taylor 
[Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, commander of the Eighth Army] 
can spare them, in order to have an opportunity for recrea- 
tion in Japan and Okinawa and other places. We have ar- 
ranged for additional Special Service activities, Red Cross 
activities, educational, spiritual, and athletic programs. They 
are going to train hard and when they have their opportunity 
to go for R&R, rest and recreation, then they will play 
hard, and we try to make all the men understand the neces- 
sity of our not letting our guard down. We must keep strong 
during this difficult period through which we are about to 
pass. And I think the men over there realize the necessity for 
their remaining, whether they like it or not, and I hope that 
you can get over to the people and the parents and loved 
ones at home the necessity for them encouraging the men to 
that point of view. 
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GENERAL CLARK REPORTS ON KOREA 


Truce No Victory ... Communists May Be Hiding Thousands of Americans 


commanders in the field, not something to 
exult over, not a victory; 


can be, with the massing of enough additional 
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Truce is merely an agreement between 






Real victory could have been won, and still 





U. S. forces. 

As for Gi’'s in Korea now, he says they are 
in for intensified training, plus more time off 
in rear areas and in Japan. 



















I am taking off this afternoon and going over to New York 
where I will tomorrow pay my respects at the United Nations 
headquarters. Then I expect to take off for the West and get 
back to Tokyo after a slight delay. 

Q General, do you have any reasons stronger than a hope 
to believe that the Reds actually hold more American pris. 
oners than they have said, the 3,000 they said they would 
release? 

Naturally this has been a question that has been very dear 
to my heart and to all of us who have been working with the 
armistice. There is no way that we can demand from the Com. 
munists, no way I could demand of them, and expect to 
get the information I demanded short of the application of 
sufficient force to produce that information. We have kept 
very accurate records of missing in action, killed in action, 
wounded in action, and so forth. 

Now, when ‘they came in with their 12,000-figure, the 
3,300 Americans, as I recall, I knew there would immed 
ately be a justifiable clamor from home and everybody for 
the return.of additional Americans that we had a right to ex- 
pect were in their hands. I say “a right to expect” because 
there is no guarantee of the information that we could go to 
the Communists and accuse them, “You have so many more 
than you are willing to return.” I sent back here when thos 
figures came in to my Government—I worked under the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and most of the messages were State 
Defense instructions to me—I raised that question and I told 
them that all we could do would be to accuse them without 
having the proof that they had additional of our people 
Did they want us to continue to negotiate at Panmunjom 
and hold tiie armistice? We went through that with “Little 
Switch” when the sick and wounded came back. We had 
reason to believe soon after we received some of our firs 
sick and wounded from the information we obtained from 
them that there were others who were sick and wounded and 
should have been evacuated. We accused them of it. We 
demanded that more be returned and we got the bland an 
swer always, “This is all we have.” 

We have reserved the right, my Government has, to pro 
test this figure in the Military Armistice Commission and 
then later it can be brought up, and should be—if no result 
are obtained by the Military Armistice Commission, it should 
be raised in the political conference. Actually the figures @ 
3,300 that they gave to us are not far from the figures we 
estimated for sure of their having in captivity. Now, there i 
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other information that leads us to believe that they have 
more. For example, when the first batch of sick and 
wounded came back a few months ago, we naturally ac- 
cumulated from those lads all of the information we could on 
other prisoners of war. There have been radio broadcasts out 
behind the Iron Curtain. So we do have certain evidence 
that indicates that there are additional prisoners alive who 
should be returned, and I assure you as Commander in Chief 
while 1 am there I will press that in the Military Armistice 

Commission and see that it is pressed to the best of my 

ability in the political conference. Does that answer your 

question? 

Q Yes. General, could you give us an idea of how many 
more are indicated to come home? 

It varies. There might be 2,000 or 3,000 more. 

Q Two or three thousand? 

Yes. There might be that many. As I say, it is pretty hard 
to tell, After a battle I have followed very carefully—I have 
a briefing almost every day in my headquarters where we 
know what the Navy did, what the Air did, and what the 
ground forces did. I get the casualties, and whenever they 
report to me after a battle so many missing in action, I have 
that followed down and every day I have a report brought 
up to date because my experience in Italy in World War II 
was that right after a heavy engagement there are many re- 
ported missing in action, some of whom have been separated 
from their unit who later turned up. Others were picked up 
in the hospitals. Others were dead and others were just gone. 
So that I have followed that through and oftentimes where 
you have, for example, 89 missing in action, two weeks later 
that would be down to 10 missing in action. But it may be 
2,000 or 3,000 more. We can’t prove it. 

Q General, might some of this apparent discrepancy be- 
tween the Communist list and our beliefs be cleared up 
under Article 58? 

With the list of dead? 

Q Yes. 

Yes. That was to be submitted, as I recall, within 10 days. 

Q The deadline has passed. 

Yes. I think it was 10 days from the signing of the armistice. 
I don’t have it here. Who knows? 

Q It is 10 days. 

Well, it has passed. It was the 27th it was signed. 

Q Have we gotten that list? 

I haven’t gotten it. I have been away. I expect we can find 
out whether it has been turned in or not. I do not know. 
Certainly ours has been turned over. 

Q Was this figure of 2,000 or 3,000 more you mentioned, 
2,000 or 3,000 more American troops? 

Might be. Please don’t get me quoted as saying there are 
2,000 or 3,000 more. There may be that many more that are 
still in Communist hands. 

Q Is that American or United Nations? 

That is American I am talking about. There are thousands 
upon thousands of Koreans that are unaccounted for. 

Q General, what is the latest about General Dean 
[Maj. Gen. William F. Dean, prisoner of Communists]? 

I have no information on him at all. We won't have it until 
24 hours before when they turn over a list that may have his 
name on it. 

Q What is the latest that you did hear on him? 

The latest was some time ago when his wife had a letter 
that he was well. 

Q Your information about General Dean is derived from 
the letters to Mrs. Dean? 

That is all. We've got nothing from there. In every case we 
have requested additional information we have never gotten 
it from the Communists. 

— Have the Communists never conceded they have him 
alive? 
I think they have, as I recall, conceded that they have 
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him. They published pictures of him, passed letters. No doubt 
in my mind up until recently he was alive. 

Q General, do we have any reason to doubt the reports 
made by Colonel Hanley back in ’52 that 6,000 Americans— 
that evidence indicated that 6,000 Americans were victims 
of Communist atrocities? 

Well, I am aware of that report. All those figures have 
been submitted here to Washington. Certainly at the begin- 
ning there was evidence that there were atrocities. Men were 
executed by the enemy and the numbers I do not know. 
Investigations have been continuing and forwarded here. 
That is about all I am able to say about that. 

Q General, you had reports of the holding of American 
officers— 

Only from the press. Only what I have seen. I have been in 
here for a couple of days. I have been every minute with 
somebody, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and all I know about that 
is what I have seen in the press, that they had given jail sen- 
tences to some of our officers. Whether it is true or not I 
don’t know yet. You can rest assured that all of these things, 
every single one of them, will be pursued vigorously in the 
Military Armistice Commission. 

Q General, you said that it became apparent during the 
truce negotiations that the figure the Communists gave on 
the prisoners was far below your figure and you asked wheth- 
er you should continue the truce negotiations on the basis of 
the slender figure. Can you tell us what the exact reply was? 

Well, I may have said that not giving you the whole pic- 
ture on it. I submitted to Washington these figures and indi- 
cated that they jibed fairly closely with what we consider to 
be the accurate figure that we had for missing in action but 
that we had reason to believe from other sources of informa- 
tion that there might be more people and that we had the 
alternative of continuing to argue this question with the 
usual lack of satisfaction that one can obtain from the 
Communists without applying the pressure to get the in- 
formation or to accept it with the reservation to go ahead 
with the armistice, reserving the right to protest these 
figures in the Military Armistice Commission, and that was 
approved in Washington. 

Q That latter alternative? 

That we accept these figures under protest with the right 
to reserve a discussion of them later. 

Q General, from a strictly military point of view, if all 
foreign troops, including Chinese, were withdrawn from Ko- 
rea, do you think the South Koreans could take good care of 
themselves? 

You are talking [about] all nonindigenous forces? If all the 
Chinese and United Nations other than the Koreans, who are 
not a member, could they take care of themselves. Do you 
mean in the event the enemy attacked? 

Q Right. 

Could they take care of themselves? Well, I would say that 
under this hypothesis that we have raised here, if the Chi- 
nese had gone and we had gone and the North Koreans saw 
fit to violate the armistice and attack, unless they have been 
materially reinforced over what they have at the present 
time—there may be North Korean units that are being trained 
back in Manchuria or other places we know nothing about— 
but with the forces of North Korea that we know to be 
organized in North Korea at the present time as against 
the South Koreans we have organized at the present time, 
the South Koreans could take care of the situation. Does that 
answer your question? 

Q Yes. 

But there are many assumptions that you have to put into 
an answer of that kind. But I would like to add that the 
thought of some people that the Koreans have the capability 
of going it alone offensively against the enemy that is now in 
North Korea is completely out of the question. They do not 
have that capability. 
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Q General, are you satisfied with the Eighth Army capa. 
bility to defend itself in case the enemy violates the 
truce? 

Well, the Eighth Army has defended itself in the past and 
I see no reason why we could not do it in the future. That 
would depend, of course, on other assumptions. If the troops 
that attacked us were those that are currently in North Ko. 
rea, I feel the Eighth Army would give a good account of it. 
self. Now, wherever you've got a continuous fixed line over 
a 150-mile front, the enemy is capable of massing in a given 
place sufficient forces to penetrate that line, so that there 
might be—it would be desirable always to roll with the 
blows, you might say, roll with the punch, and give up ter- 
rain for casualties, enemy casualties, but I would say that the 
Eighth Army has the capability of giving a good account of 
itself if the armistice is violated by the present forces in 
North Korea. 

Q General Clark, was your aircraft support completely 
adequate in Korea? 

I would say that the close air support you are talking about 
—or the whole air program? 

Q Could you take each, close air support and the whole 
air program? 

I have nothing but admiration for the air support that we 
obtained, not only from the Fifth Air Force but also from 
the longer-range bombers that roamed throughout North Ko- 
rea as well as the Navy carrier-based aviation and the Ma- 
rine wing that we had over there. As you know, there has 
always been the question that has remained unresolved as 
to just what should be the relationship between ground forces 
and the supporting air, and I never attempted as a theater 
commander to resolve some of those problems that remain 
unresolved in Washington, but I can assure you that there 
was the utmost co-operation. There was a realization on 
the part of General Weyland [Gen. Otto P. Weyland], the 
Air Force over-all commander, and Barcus [Lieut Gen. 
Glenn O. Barcus], the Fifth Air Force Commander, and 
Anderson [Lieut. Gen. Samuel E. Anderson] his successor, of 
the necessity for supporting the ground troops. We continu- 
ally ran tests as to how could we improve the technique; 
how could we get it promptly and effectively; and wherever 
there has been the call and the need to support the ground 
troops with air, we have got it. I have nothing but praise 
for the efforts and the co-operation and the team play they 
have given us. We have brought in the B-29 bombers with 
radar bombing, front line, wherever we could find an enemy 
concentration, So, I’d like to leave with you my deepest ad- 
miration for the team play that has prevailed between the 
ground forces, between the Navy, and the Air Force. It has 
been one swell team over there. Every one of them did his 
part and subordinated his own ambitions, whatever they 
might be. 

When we went up and attacked the Suiho, for example, 
the dam on the Yalu River, a rather delicate operation be- 
cause of its proximity to the Manchurian border, it wasn't a 
good target for bombing at night by radar and the best tech- 
nique was to go in there on the deck with dive bombers and 
hit it, and when that was suggested, Admiral Jocko Clark 
[Vice Admiral Joseph J. Clark], the Commander of the 
Seventh Fleet, and General Barcus of the Fifth Air Force, 
got together, worked it out. The Navy said, What can 
we do to help you? How can we do it? And they finally 
went in on the deck and bombed this thing and the Air 
Force was flying cover on top of them. So, there has been 
complete team play. 

Q Did the Army have enough helicopters over there? 

The Army never has enough of anything any time but we 
are getting more helicopters all the time; made magnificent 
use of them, and we are getting additional helicopter trans- 
portation companies at the present time. I'd say we were in 
good shape now. 
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Q General, we have had so many conflicting reports of 
president Rhee’s attitude toward the truce. Would you sum- 
garize that for us as you know it? 

Well, I won't summarize it as far as you would like me to 
w but I will say that Mr. Rhee was opposed to a truce. He 
jyndamentally felt that this was an appeasement of Com- 
qunism and that the proper course of action was to fight 
Communism and he didn’t know of a better place to do it 
than in Korea. That was not the position of my Government 
or of the United Nations that were involved over there. 
Their mission was to secure an armistice under honorable 
conditions and not necessarily to eject the Communists from 
North Korea or provide for the unification of Korea by mili- 
ay means, but rather through political and diplomatic means. 
so there was a complete difference of opinion, both, I be- 
ljeve, sincere and genuine. 

You are familiar, as I am, with the negotiations that went 
on day after day in trying to convince Mr. Rhee, urge him 
to use co-operation. I am not going to go into that at all ex- 
ept to state he has given us the assurances he will not ob- 
truct the armistice and he is co-operating at the present 
time. I'd like to leave it at that. I expect him to continue 
to co-operate. 

Q General, if peace does not come out of this truce and 
war is resumed, would you be in favor of attacking north of 
the Yalu with aircraft bombing? 

Really, I'd love to answer your question— 

Q Id love for you to. 

Yes, I know you would, but that is a question that involves 
the policy of my Government and I prefer to leave that for 
alater determination. Certainly I will go this far. I did, when 
I first went to Korea—I was asked the question if the enemy 
launched an all-out-offensive supported by his air, what would 
we do about it, and I said we would retaliate with no holds 
bared. Certainly I feel that the fellow who breaks this 
amistice will have the condemnation of the world upon him 
and he might not find himself fighting a war with the re- 
strictions that have been imposed upon us in the past—my 
own opinion. 

Q Sir, is it your opinion that we could have won the war 
in Korea? 

Well, sure, we could have won the war in Korea had we 
provided the means to do so, massed the means to get a mili- 
tary victory. I am not for one minute indicating to you wheth- 
et I think that is the proper, or was the proper course of ac- 
tion, It would be unbecoming for me to say so. But it would 
have required the massing of additional means, both ground, 
Air and Navy, to have obtained that military victory. Am I 
getting out on a limb here? 

Q General, from a practical standpoint, then, unless we 
use force we are in no position at all to really go into this 
question of the American officers? 

Not at all. Now, have we been in a position to get what 
we wanted in the way of a solution to the Austrian Treaty, the 
Austrian situation, the German? Not at all. The Communists 
will sit back and when they want to give, they give. When 
they are confronted with forceful action, in my opinion, that 
is when they sit up and take notice. When they find an op- 
portunity to exploit any weakness—I am not indicating this is 
a sign of weakness—they exploit it. They respect force and I 
know of no way except through political and diplomatic 
means of getting any reaction from them on this prisoner-of- 
war question other than the application of force, which is not 
in the cards in my opinion. 

Q We must accept their word? 

We don't accept it. We don’t believe them necessarily at 
all, but I don’t know what you can do about it except con- 
demn them as they should be roundly condemned. (Discus- 
sion off the record) I answered your question as best I could 
and I didn’t want to make any statement that would be at- 
tributed to me that we had lost the war. 
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Q You wouldn't want to leave the impression that we have 
won the war? 

Well, I'm not going to say anything about that. I just 
want to make it—I said when I signed the armistice that I 
found nothing to exult in that act. 

Q General, Senators who are talking in this same field 
have suggested that this country would not again commit its 
national forces to such a degree to an action like Korea which 
wasn’t an attempt to win an all-out war, and they have sug- 
gested instead that we press for some kind of volunteer 
foreign legion in which we could have the United Nations, 
that we could have troops that could be sent to any trouble 
spot, and so on. Do you think that would be practicable from 
your experience in Korea? 

No, I don’t think so. I don’t think the volunteer end of it 
would be a practical thing. I think it is a duty and an obliga- 
tion of citizens of any country to come in. If they don’t volun- 
teer, there should be laws that would induct them and I 
just don’t think that would be a good idea. 

Q It wasn’t suggested that they be volunteers from this 
country alone, sir, but they could be a volunteer legion that 
would be taken from any country that would want to do so. 

I think you might get a small force but I doubt if you would 
get an effective one by that means. 

Q General, if the truce is broken without the introduction 
of aircraft from Manchuria, or any of those things that would 
enlarge the war, would you favor the use of atomic weapons 
on the ground? 

If the truce is broken I would favor using any and every 
weapon at the disposal of our country if we had to start the 
hostilities again. 

Q Is the atomic weapon at your disposal out there? 

I said at the disposal of my country. I couldn’t answer that 
question. 

Q General Clark, do we have any indication as to what has 
happened to the 8,000 men now listed as missing in action? 

No. Anything else? 

Q General, how do you plan to use the Third Marine 
Division? 

Move it into Japan. Under the armistice conditions I am not 
permitted to move it into troops in Korea. 

Q What would happen to the First Marines? Are they 
coming back? 

No plans for anybody to come back yet. 

Well, I'd like now—I assume we are all through with this 
thing. The question has been put with regard that I might 
take a certain job. I'd like to say at this time that I have de- 
cided to retire from the Army after more than 40 years of 
active service and participation in three world wars. I have 
put in my application today—it is already signed—requesting 
that that be effective on the 31st of October. I feel this is an 
opportune time to do it, the cessation of hostilities. I have 
long wanted to retire. As a matter of fact, about three years 
ago I made such an application but events overtook it and I 
became involved in service that I did not feel I could extri- 
cate myself from. This is a privilege that I have now, for 
recent legislation passed by Congress authorizes a veteran of 
World War I and World War II to retire and I have, as I say 
again, made that application and put it in today. I expect to 
return to Japan and hope that a successor will be designated 
in time for me to make an orderly turnover and come back to 
the U.S. toward the end of September and retire at the 
end of October. This is a voluntary act on my part. I will 
leave the service with complete gratefulness for the opportuni- 
ties that I have been given to serve in responsible places. 

Have you got any other questions? I have no plans, to 
answer your question; made no commitments. I have no plans 
at all as to what I will do or where I will go, but after a 
short period of “unlaxing,” I hope to get involved in some- 
thing worth while and dignified where I can be a useful 
member of the community. 
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Thumbs down by Congress on 
the President's plea for a higher 


debt limit could squeeze the 
Treasury—but not right now. 
Rea! pinch comes later, a year 
from now. Result: Republicans 
may be forced to boost the debt 
ceiling in an election year. 


There is beginning to be a mystery 
about President Eisenhower's urgent 
plea for a 15-billion-dollar rise in the 
country’s legal debt limit. 

A picture was painted of the U.S. 
Treasury going broke, of real “panic,” 
late in 1953 or early in 1954 unless Gov- 
ernment’s power to borrow was increased. 
Yet a study of the Treasury's own figures 
on prospective income and outgo shows 
no such alarming situation. 

Discrepancy between these two views 
is raising many questions. 

Was the debt-limit boost requested 
just for insurance? Or is the Administra- 







IKE CAN SCRAPE ALONG 


There’s Leeway Under the Debt Ceiling 











tion really planning to spend more than 
it is budgeting? 

Are Mr. Eisenhower's aides prepar- 
ing to prime the pump of business if 
things do turn down a little? Are they 
seeking elbow room for that operation? 

Is there anything to the official expla- 
nation that the Treasury has to play it 
safe, and keep a working balance of at 
least 6 billion dollars all the time? If 
that’s the way it is, how did the Treasury 
get by with only 3.6 billions in its bank 
account last April and May? 

To get a line on this debt-ceiling 
puzzler, you need to look ahead a year 
or so—just as Administration planners 
have done—to see what is happening. 

The flow of tax dollars, in and out of 
the federal till, is the key. That flow 
is shown in the chart on this page. In- 


come figures shown are all official— 
actual receipts through July, 1953, 
and U.S. Treasury projections of 


receipts for the year ending next June. 
Spending figures, too, are official for the 
year just past, and for the year ahead 
are based on official data. 





What stands out in the chart, in the 
year ahead as well as the year past, jg 
red ink. What isn’t shown is that the na- 
tional debt next June 30 will be just be. 
low the 275-billion-dollar ceiling—with 
more red ink to follow. 

Spending, it’s clear from the chart, js 
to go on pretty much as it has been—un- 
less the President takes drastic action to 
stop or reduce some of the programs for 
which Congress already has provided the 
funds. 

In the present quarter year, July 
through September, total spending js 
set at 18.2 billions, compared with 17.8 
billions in the same period a year ago, 
In the six months that follow, too, spend- 
ing is to be about the same as a year 
before. Not till the April-June quarter of 
1954 will there be a_ noticeable dif- 
ference. And much of that drop is an 
allowance for savings from truce in Korea, 

What all this adds up to is a spending 
total of 73.1 billions for the year ending 
next June 30. That compares with 746 
billions in the year ended June 30, 1953 
(Continued on page 88) 
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, Which shape will help boost your sales? 








Here are a few of the standard and special shapes of Armco Welded Steel Tubing. Perhaps one of them 
} can help you shape up bigger sales in tomorrow’s market. Here’s why: Armco Tubing gives your 
product a distinctive modern look that attracts customers... makes it strong and lightweight besides. 
Chances are it can help you cut fabricating costs, too. You have a choice of many special types of steel when 


you use Armco Welded Steel Tubing. Where products are exposed to heat, for example, Armco ALUMINIZED 
| Steel Tubing may give it extra years of life. For products exposed to weather, there is Armco ZINCGRIP 


Steel. Its protective zinc coating doesn’t peel or flake during fabrication. An Armco Tubing specialist is ready 


to work with your designers. Write for our new catalog titled ““Armco Welded Steel Tubing.” 


ns 
ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION Were 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO + EXPORT: THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 











& THIS AUTHORITATIVE 
REFERENCE BOOK 


covers the entire world (including the smallest 
territories and all the Iron Curtain countries) 
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@ 90TH ANNUAL REVISED EDITION 
e Complete and highly readable infor- 
mation on history and present status 
of government, area & population, edu- 
cation, finances, trade, religion, 
defense, production & industry, com- 
merce, communications. Selective bib- 
liography for each country. 
e An accurate tool for businessmen, 
bankers, investors, editors, educators, 
government workers, students. 
e Hundreds of statistical charts, com- 
plete index, 1596 closely-packed pages. 
At your bookstore, $8.00 


Descriptive circular §T, MARTIN’S es 
free—dept. US8& 


103 Park Ave., N. Y. 












| Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5,N.Y. 








Dividend No. 47 


on Common Stock 





A reguiar quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
per share has been declared, payable 
September 21, 1953, to @olders of 
record at the close of business on 
August 28. 1953 on the Common 
Stock of Atlas Corporation 


Water A. Peterson, Treasurer 
July 30, 1953 


























THE TEXAS COMPANY 
204th 


Consecutive Dividend 








A regular quarterly dividend of 
seventy-iive cents (75¢) per share 
on the Capital Stock of the Com- 
pany has been declared this day, 
payable on September 10, 1953, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on August 7, 1953. 
The stock transfer books will re- 
main open. 
Rosert FisHER 


July 31, 1953 Treasurer 
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Rise of 3 billions in federal revenue forecas} 


And most of the difference is due to an 
end in the shooting war. 

Income, though, presents a far bright- 
er picture for the Administration. Grow- 
ing corporation profits this year, along 
with high personal incomes, will bring 
a rising How of dollars in early 1954, as 
the chart shows. 

Result is that total income for the year 
ending next June 30 will come to 68.5 
billions—according to official estimates. 
That compares with 65.3 billions in the 
year ended June 30. 

Deficits, in the year ending next June, 
thus are to be smaller than those of a 
year earlier. Over all, for the 12 months 
through next June, the deficit will 
amount to about 4.6. billions—against 
more than 9.3 billions in the preceding 
year. 

Trouble faced by the Administration, 
though, is that spending goes along at a 
fairly even rate while income is massed 
in the first half of each year. 

Specifically, the U.S. debt subject to 
the ceiling now is at about 272.1 billions, 
with the limit at 275 billions. The red 
ink shown in the chart for the months 
just ahead could push the total up 
through the ceiling before the end of 
this year. It could, but it’s not likely to. 

Cash balance of the Treasury is the 
saving factor. It’s more than enough to 
cover the deficits that are to arise before 
January and February, when more dol- 
lars again start pouring into the federal 
coffers. 

The figures show this: Outgo between 
now and February 28 will exceed in- 
come by a total of about 7.6 billions. Yet 
Treasury, at this time, has a cash bal- 
ance of 8.7 billions and 2.9 billions more 
in borrowing authoritv—or 11.6 billions 
available to cover that deficit. Another 
400 millions will be required for the 
trust accounts. Thus, the cash balance, 
at the end of February, need not be any 
smaller than the 3.6 billions held in the 
working balance last May. 

After that, rising revenues can rebuild 
the cash balance and cut the debt. By 
June 30, 1954—on the basis of official 
data—the debt can be at ‘273 billions 
and the cash at 6 billions. 

What it means is that the Administra- 
tion does not need a hike in the debt 
limit to 290 billions at this time—on the 
basis of Treasury’s own figures. 

Instead, the Administration pleaded 
for a higher ceiling to make room for 
deficits due late in calendar 1954. As 
Budget Director Joseph M. Dodge says: 

“If it is assumed that the budget can 
be balanced for the fiscal year 1955, the 
first half of the fiscal year (the last half 





because of higher profits and incomes... 








of the calendar year 1954) will show a 
substantial budget deficit, and public 
debt will go over the present 275-billion. 
dollar statutory limit.” 

That, really, is the explanation of the 
mystery about the debt ceiling. 

Mr. Eisenhower's planners are looking 
ahead to the period a year from now, 
What thev see is a forced choice be. 
tween asking for a rise in the debt cejl- 
ing then, or repealing some of the tax 
cuts scheduled for next year. Neither 
would be a happy choice in an clection 
year. Yet the only alternative is to slash 
spending to levels well below those re- 
garded as safe by Mr. Eisenhower. 

Refusal by Congress to raise the 
debt ceiling in advance, though, means 





Tax Deadlines 
To Watch 


AUGUST 15. Employers deposit 
income and Social Security 
taxes withheld in July, if more 
than $100. 


AUGUST 31. Manufacturers, re- 
tailers, others deposit excise 
taxes for July if more than 
$100. 


® Gamblers, bookmakers pay 
tax on wagers accepted in July. 


SEPTEMBER 15. Employers de- 
posit income and Social Se- 
curity taxes withheld in August, 
if over $100. 


®@ Corporations pay third install- 
ment of 1952 income tax (10 
per cent). 


@ Individuals pay third install- 
ment of 1953 income tax. 
Amended tax declaration may 
be filed. 


© Farmer co-operative associa- 
tions file income tax return for 
calendar year 1952 if extended 
filing date is used (Form 990-C). 


SEPTEMBER 30. Manufacturers, 
retailers, others deposit excise 
taxes for August if more than 
$100. 


® Gamblers, bookmakers pay 
tax on wagers accepted in 
August. 


OCTOBER 15. Estate executors 
pay third installment of 1952 
income tax. 
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_,. Action on debt limit in ‘54 
may have effect on election 


hat the White House and Congress 
probably will be forced to make _ this 
choice in 1954. That choice, when it 
comes, can have an effect on the 1954 
elections. 





Industry Group 
for Sales Tax 


Idea of a national sales tax is get- 
ting a strong build-up. The National 
Association of Manufacturers is the latest 
business group to come out for such a 
tax. 

The NAM wants a flat tax of 414 to 5 
per cent on the manufacturer’s price of 
al end products—that is, finished goods 
-except foods. Tax would start April 1, 
and replace all present excises except 
those on liquor and tobacco. 

Cost of such levy at 4% per cent, ac- 
cording to NAM’s figures, would be $55 
ayear for a family of four earning $2,000 
of income, $96 a year at $4,000 of in- 
come, $143 at $6,000, $182 at $8,000 
and $213 at $10,000. Burden, say the 
manufacturers, would be almost exactly 
proportional to the amount of income 
each family now has after income taxes. 
This is called the answer to the charge 
that a sales tax is “regressive.” 

Revenue expected from the sales tax 
is enough to offset money to be lost in 
the repeal of excises—which means about 
5.3 billion dollars a year. 

According to Charles R. Sligh, presi- 
dent of NAM: “A flat-rate excise tax 
would be equitable, fair to everyone. 
“Large majorities [of NAM members] 
have repeatedly voted in favor of the 
manufacturers’ levy, although some 
members have preferred a retail levy. 
Our present position . . . does not fore- 
close support of a tax at the retail level, 
if it should prove more feasible of en- 
actment. 

“Less than 300,000 manufacturers 
would be subject to the tax at the manu- 
facturing level, but up to 3 million retail 
outlets and service establishments would 
have to be checked for a retail tax.” 
NAM is for leaving retail taxes to the 
States. 

That, in summary, is the feeling of 
NAM—and many other business groups 
-about a national sales tax. It is a po- 
sition that is to be pushed strongly before 
this “businessman’s administration.” 

In the end, Congress—on the basis of 
statements from many of its members— 
will find it little if any easier to enact a 
sales tax than it has in the past. 
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“Know Anything Good in the Market?” 


Sure we do. Lots of things. Lots of good common stocks. 

But what do you mean—“good”? 

Good for what? 

Good for an older couple planning a retirement program? 
Good for younger people who have come into some inherit- 
ance? Good for a widow? Good for a successful doctor or 
lawyer just reaching his prime? 

What is a good investment for one may not be for another. 
Every situation is different, and each needs an investment pro- 
gram tailored to fit. 

If you are not sure that what you are doing with your money 
is the best thing you can do with it, why not submit your prob- 
lem to our Research Department for their unbiased counsel? 

It won’t cost you a penny, and you won’t obligate yourself 
in any way. It doesn’t matter whether you've got a little money 
or a lot, whether you own securities or don’t. But the more 
you tell us about your complete situation, the more helpful 
you'll find our answer. 





Just write—in complete confidence—to 


Water A. ScHotit, Department SA-46 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 104 Cities 














Send A Copy 
To Your Friends ... WITHOUT CHARGE 
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WHEN YOU SERVE a turkey drumstick to eager, waiting hands, Behind Agriculture stands Industry, manufacturers like A. O. 
you're a Very Important Person to every admiring eye! But,whether Smith who design and make ever-better implements, equipment and 
the meal be festive or the “every-day” kind, the farmer fills each appliances. These help increase the farmer’s food-producing ability, 
plate as surely as though he were standing there ...in your place! give the folks on farms easier living and help all of us to prosper. 





FARMERS SAVE time and money by us- 
ing A. O. Smith farm welding machines 
for on-the-spot repair, slack-time mainte- 
nance, and building new equipment. 








LIQUID ASSET! Water pumped for irrigation turns arid land into rich soil. It puts 
a predictable water supply where and when it’s needed, adding food-producing 
capacity to the nation. A.O.Smith vertical turbine pumps supplement natural rain- 
fall on sugar cane plantations, rice fields, cotton fields, orchards, and truck farms. 

Spinning shafts of SMITHway pumps, powered by A. O. Smith hollow-shaft elec- 
tric motors, reach down hundreds of feet to water level, to supply farms, factories 
and cities, too, with the indispensable liquid of life. 








Home-Heating Pressure Vessels 


Equipment ond Heat Exchangers 














How American 
Agriculture 
and A. O. Smith 

help provide 


better living 


for You 





CITY COMFORTS are becoming commonplace 
beyond the reach of gas mains. Farms with A.O. 
Smith Liquid Gas Systems enjoy the conven- 
ience of automatic heating, cooking, water heat- 
ing in the home, and take the hard work out of 
scores of outside chores. Similar tanks are avail- 
able for the storage and application of anhy- 
drous ammonia fertilizer. 


SCALDING HOT WATER is always a 
“must” in milkhouses. A. O. Smith Per- 
maglas dairy water heaters provide clean- 
liness with plug-in convenience, portabil- 
ity, where no water system exists. 








NEW LANDMARK of modern farms is the blue, glass-surfaced steel A. O. Smith 
Harvestore. It’s a feed storage unit that unloads itself. Because it excludes air, 
grasses, legumes, corn and other feed stored in the Harvestore remain unspoiled, 


retain their nutrients. This means richer milk and more beef .. 


. for your table. 


MASTERY OF STEEL 


through RESEARCH and ENGINEERING 


AO.Smith 


C © & FF © 2A fF 





Offices at Atlanta * Chicago ¢ Cleveland © Dallas « Denver © Detroit 
Houston © Los Angeles * Midland, Texas ¢ Milwaukee * Minneapolis * New 
Orleans ¢ NewYork © Philadelphia © Phoenix ¢ Pittsburgh * Son Francisco 
Seattle © Springfield, Mass. * Tulsa * Washington, D. C. 
International Division: Milwaukee 1 


11 Plants Located in New York * New Jersey * Pennsylvania * Ohio 
Wisconsin ¢ Illinois ¢ Texas * California 





You may have 
a free copy of 
this illustrated 
Product Folder. 
Simply write 
A. O. Smith 
Corp., Dept. 
U-853, Milwau- 
kee 1, Wis. 








Safety Grating and Automobile Frames 
Railroad Products and Control Arms 





Petroleum Meters and Line Pipe and Glass-lined and 
Gasoline Pumps Oil-Well Casing Stainless Tanks 





Electric 
Motors 




















EXHAUST FAN 


HOW MUCH WILL 


CORROSION 


COsT YOU THIS YEAR? 


CHEMICALS CAN CORRODE METALS IN 12 MONTHS OR LESS. 


Nita COnm . . . IF YOU SWITCH TO 


UNPLASTICIZED P.V.C. MADE FROM FIRESTONE EXON 402-A 


Unplasticized P.V.C. is a new material of construction that is highly resistant 

to most corrosive elements. In many industrial applications, it has proven to be 
superior—less expensive—than customary metals. Check carefully the advantages of 
Unplasticized P.V.C. Then, for detailed information on how this new material of 
construction can help you in your business, consult Firestone Chemical Sales Division. 


Industrial Pipe—Naturally, piping 
extruded from Unplasticized 
P.V.C. made from Exon 402-A is 
resistant to all types of corrosion. 
It is extremely light weight in 
comparison to metal...easier and 
less expensive to handle. 


Firestone... 








Valves—containers, implements or 
any other elements used in the 
handling of corrosives, give year 
after year of trustworthy, low- 
maintenance service when fabri- 
cated of Unplasticized P.V.C. 
made from Firestone Exon 402-A. 






NOTE: Firestone supplies the resin only, and does not manufacture the end product. 
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Versatility — Unplasticized P.V.C. 
made from Exon 402-A can be 
welded, sawed, sheared, stamped, 
milled, planed, drilled, embossed, 
rolled, cemented. It is easily 
worked on conventional metal 
and wood working equipment. 





UNPLASTICIZED P.V.C. JUST DOESN'T CORRODE. 
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How does this new material of 
construction fit into your picture? 
Have your engineers consult 
the Firestone Chemical Sales 
Division on proper applications 
of Unplasticized P.V.C. made 
from Exon. 402-A...... write: 


wf 


wis Chemical Sales Division 


FIRESTONE PLASTICS COMPANY, DEPT. No 
POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
A Division of Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 

















Business Around the World 


SINGAPORE ® WASHINGTON e¢ SANTIAGO 











>> Economic storm signals are flying in Southeast Asia. Communist propaganda 
machine is getting plenty of mileage out of troubles there. 

Exports are off, reflecting price weakness of main products, including tin, 
rubber, copra and coconut oil, rice, lumber. 

Imports, meanwhile, stay high-priced. Result: a tightening squeeze. Govern- 


ment budgets are often unbalanced. Production in some lines is being curtailed. 

Social unrest feeds on this sort of Situation and gets extra nourishment 
from crumbs dropped by Communist propagandists. 

Communists blame price declines on erratic U.S. buying. They see a U.S. 
recesSion ahead and even less U.S. buying. They dangle the promise of big 
Communist markets in front of South Asian countries. 

With things in Korea quieting down, Washington is taking a new Look at 
what's happening in Southeast Asia. President Eisenhower showed that in his 
talk to the governors in Seattle last week. 








>> Rubber and tin producers in Southeast Asia are seeking ways to bolster 
prices through international action. Washington is wondering whether to go 
along on price-stabilization proposals for rubber and tin. 

Nothing is settled yet. But it can be said that the U.S. is more likely to 
Support a tin agreement than a rubber agreement (Strongly opposed by domestic 
users). General idea of these plans is for producing countries to hold down ex- 
ports to certain quotas, to keep surplus Supplies off the market when prices are 
weak. And to reverse the process when prices go too high. 

Such agreements were tried before World War II and didn't work out well. 
There's considerable opposition in the U.S. (both inside and outside Washington) 
to getting involved in such arrangements. 

Also, such proposals take years to put into effect. Southeast Asians face 
an economic slump now. Mutual Security aid so far is not very large. 

U.S. Government is buying Indonesian and other Eastern tin under long-term 
contract at $1.21% a pound, well above the market price of about 78 cents. 

Malayan tin producers are not in on this deal and would like some U.S. 
Government contracts, too. So would rubber producers. 

Trouble is, U.S. strategic stockpiles of rubber and tin are just about 
filled. And the U.S. Treasury isn't anxious to take on new commitments just 
now. But something may have to be done. Producers in Southeast Asia are 
straining at the leash to resume sales to China and the Soviet countries. So 

















the pressure is on Washington. 


>> The Eisenhower Administration has already shown it is ready to buy commodi- 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 


ties to bolster shaky foreign economies. 

Bolivia has been offered a contract for about 10,000 tons of tin to be de- 
livered over the course of a year at the market price. The Bolivian Government 
will accept this deal soon. Economic conditions in Bolivia are pretty desperate. 
So are political conditions. Another revolt can't be ruled out. 

And now Chile is bringing its chief economic problem to Washington. Chilean 





copper is hard to sell at the high price asked. Some 60,000 tons have accumu- 
lated in Chilean ports. Chilean Government may now offer to sell its surplus to 
the U.S. Government stockpile. The price will be quite a haggling point. 

Chile has been asking 36% cents a pound, against a New York price of under 
30 cents (and weakening). Chile's bargaining point is that, if it must take a 
lower price, the American-owned copper companies in Chile will feel it most. 


>> For copper, as for rubber and tin, there is a strong Communist demand. 
Chilean copper could undoubtedly be sold for a very fancy price to the Com- 
munists. But, if the Chilean Government were to sell behind the Iron Curtain, 
Export-Import Bank credits and U.S. aid to Chile would be cut off promptly. 





>> Big African copper producers are muscling in on North American markets. 
This is another thing that bothers Chile, as well as U.S. copper companies. 
Rhodesian and Congo copper usually is sold mainly in Europe. But recently 
some has started to move to the United States. European demand has been falling 
off. The British Government is to dispose of part of its large copper stock- 





pile. London copper price is well below the New York price. 

Few people see any chance of a reversal in the weak trend in copper prices 
this year. Big new production is coming in and demand will be falling off, 
especially as less ammunition is produced in the free world. 

African copper mines have very rich ores and very low costs. They produce 
more copper than Chile. In a dog-eat-dog competition, they probably could put 
Chile right out of business. . 

Not only Chilean, but U.S. and Canadian copper producers have something to 
fear from low-cost African copper. Put copper down with rubber and tin on the 
list of commodities that will soon be bringing trouble to Washington. 





>> Latin America, generally, has felt neglected in the postwar period, during 
which massive U.S. aid has been going first to Europe and now to Asia, also. 

High U.S. officials, together with Milton S. Eisenhower (the President's 
brother), have made extensive trips throughout Latin America trying to quiet 
things down and explain that the U.S. can't do everything for everybody. 
There's a limit when huge budget deficits are being piled up in Washington. 

Buttering-up of Latin-American officials doesn't mean that Washington is 
suddenly going to be able to lavish big new aid or loans on Latin America. 

Washington makes clear that capital needs for developing Latin America must 
Still come primarily from private U.S. sources. Next recourse must be to the 
World Bank. Last resort is the Export-Import Bank (whose lending is curbed now 
under the Republican Administration's economy campaign). 

This line-up won't please Latin Americans. The flow of private capital is 
unpredictable. The World Bank is tougher than the Export-Import Bank and doesn't 
make "political" loans. Export-Import Bank credits won't be forthcoming so read- 
ily in future.....Upshot: Latin Americans are still likely to feel "neglected." 
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He’s putting out a fire 


we started 123 years ago! 





HE 8,000-mile 
Southern is now 









































, +4 the largest railway 
system in the country to be 100 per cent Dieselized. 
We've “pulled the fire” on our last steam locomotive. 


In effect, this fire was started back in 1830—when 
history-making Best Friend of Charleston, on a railroad 
that is now part of the Southern Railway System, became 
the first steam locomotive to run in regularly scheduled 
service in America. 





Down through the years since 1830, the colorful steam 
locomotives paced the progress of the South, serving 
well until they, too, had to step aside for progress. 


Today we are serving the South with a fleet of 880 
powerful Diesel locomotive units costing $123% million. 
This huge investment in modern power marks our 
faith in the future of the South, and underscores our 
determination to provide a great new kind of railroading 
—modern, streamlined, progressive, better than ever— 
for the fast-growing area we are privileged to serve. 


Morg A, Mpetlo 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D. 














Steel 


Demand for metals is beginning to cool 
as manufacturers find their inventories 
of metals and products made of metal 
still mounting while their order back- 
logs are shrinking. 

demand has been less urgent 
since June. The Government has can- 
celed some orders for military goods, 
and that has freed more steel for mak- 
ing civilian articles. Farm-equipment 
and appliance industries are taking 
less steel than had been expected, and 
some auto manufacturers have cut 
their new orders for the metal. Almost 
everywhere, steel-inventory shortages 
seem to have disappeared. 


The price of copper, as reported by 


the Bureau of Labor Statistics, fell to 
29.1 cents per pound on August 4, 
lowest since February. In London on 
August 5, the British Government per- 
mitted free trading in copper for the 
first time in 14 years. The price there 
sagged below the U.S. price, even 
after allowing for insurance and freight 
to the U.S. 


The threat of lower copper prices is 


real. Large stocks of the British and 
Chilean governments hang over the 
market. African sources that formerly 
supplied the British are now shipping 
to the U.S. New production is still 
being developed over the world. Yet 
copper prices are not far below their 
peak and two-thirds higher than early 
in 1950. 


Copper statistics are revealing. Recent- 


ly the U.S. has imported the metal 
at a rate of over 800,000 tons per 
year. Imports totaled 619,000 in 1952. 
Stocks of copper held by fabricators, 
both as refined metal and as wire, 
brass sheets, rods and other shapes, 


PLUS & MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity 








stood at 360,000 tons on July 1, against 
317,000 on March 1. 


Zinc and lead supply overtook demand 


as long as a year ago. U.S. output of 
zinc in the first half of 1953 was 20 
per cent below a year ago. Imports 
are up and many high-cost U.S. mines 
have been closed down. 
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Risks of holding an excessive inventory 


of metals and products made of metal 
seem to be materially greater than 
three years ago, at the start of the Ko- 
rean war. At that time stocks had 
been reduced by the 1949 recession 
and sales were expanding. Now busi- 
ness stocks of durable goods total 41.4 
billions, up 4.2 billions in the past 
year. Sales are also up, but further 
growth is uncertain. 


a 


Ratios of inventories to sales on July | 
were above ratios on July 1, 1950, for 
most durable-goods lines. Manufac. 
turers of durable goods—mostly metals 
or goods made of metal—had stocks 
equal to 2 months’ sales on July 1, 
1953, against 1.58 on July 1, 1950, 
The ratio was 1.83 for wholesalers, 
against 1.51. For retailers, it was 2.09, 
against 1.48. 

Ratios for soft goods, on the other 
hand, are little if any above 1950, 
whether for manufacturers. whole. 
salers or retailers. 

Unfilled orders of durable-goods in- 
dustries fell to 67.3 billions on July 1, 
down 1.1 billions in a month and 5 
billions below the peak of last Octo- 
ber 1. As the top chart shows, ship- 
ments have run ahead of new orders 
in each of the past 3 quarters. 

Cancellation of defense orders was 
larger in June than in April and May, 
months in which cancellations were 
equal to 4 per cent of orders received. 

New evidence that defense production 
has stopped rising is to be found in 
the record on defense loans guaran- 
teed through Federal Reserve Banks 
under Regulation V. The total out- 
standing, after hitting a peak on 
March 31, declined in April and May 
and is still below the peak. Con- 
tractors apparently are receiving more 
dollars in payment for goods delivered 
than they need to finance new pro- 
duction. 

Height to which business activity has 
risen is due to a simultaneous rise in 
most of the chief metal-consuming in- 
dustries. If total output of these in- 
dustries falls, it will be hard to find 
forces elsewhere to offset the drop. 
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To THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES: 


The Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947, has now been 
in effect for six years. During this period sufficient experience 
under the Act has accumulated to indicate the Act’s strengths 
and weaknesses. Such experience demonstrates that the Act 
requires amendment in a number of important respects in 
order that its basic objective of protecting and preserving the 
rights of the general public, labor and of management may be 
better achieved. 

I cannot overemphasize the importance of sound labor- 
management legislation. Legislation in this field in some way 
affects almost every citizen and almost every aspect of his 
economic life. Because of this, it is imperative that such legis- 
lation be designed to foster and protect economic freedom for 
all of our citizens in the labor-management relationship. With- 
out economic freedom the individual liberty which is the 
comerstone of our American heritage would be a mere ab- 
straction with no practical meaning in our everyday life. And 
without protection of the economic freedom of one individ- 
ual from abuses of freedom by other individuals, the economic 
freedom of all would soon vanish, 

The economic freedom of millions of our fellow citizens 
depends upon the institution of free trade-unionism which 
makes possible the orderly functioning of collective bargain- 
ing. Because of this, sound labor-management legislation must 
permit that institution to flourish with the minimum of Gov- 
emment interference. In this way we can be sure that trade- 
unions will remain sufficiently strong to act effectively in the 
interest of the economic freedom of the millions of American 
workingmen and workingwomen who are their members. We 
must bear in mind at the same time the interests of all groups 
in our American life, the interests of the public, the individual 
workers, as well as the unions and the employers. The law 
must give due recognition to the responsibilities as well as the 
rights of all. 

The formulation of labor-management legislation which 
will recognize and protect the rights of the general public, 
labor and of management, is a difficult and painstaking task. 
Over the last six months the Secretary of Labor, the Secretary 
of Commerce, the Majority Leader of the Senate, and chair- 
man of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare of the 
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IS THIS TO BE THE WHITE HOUSE 
VIEW ON LABOR LAW? 





Senate, and the chairman of the Committee on Education and 
Labor of the House of Representatives, and their respective 
staffs have together been making a careful and informed study 
of the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947, and of the 
experience under it. In this study they have had the benefit 
of the extensive hearings that were held earlier this year by the 
Senate and House committees. They dedicated themselves to 
the task of determining what changes are needed in the Act 
in order to better achieve the Act’s basic objective of pre- 
serving and protecting the rights of the general public, labor 
and of management. 

The recommendations for amendments of the Act which I 
now urge upon Congress grew out of the work of this group. 
I am making recommendations at this time not because it is 
my hope or expectation that Congress will act upon them in 
its current session, but in order that the various changes rec- 
ommended may be fully considered and discussed by all in- 
terested groups before Congress undertakes to act upon them 
at its next session. 

No law should, however, impose undue burdens upon any 
group, whether management or labor, and I believe it would 
be doubtful wisdom, in the light of present circumstances, to 
enact legislation which would require new duties either of 
employers or unions. The time has come, I believe, for less 
rather than more restrictive federal legislation in the field of 
labor-management relations. 

As I urged in my message to the Congress on the state of 
the union on Feb. 2, 1953, it is my hope that the various in- 
terested groups will conduct their discussions about the rec- 
ommended changes in the overpowering light of national in- 
terest—which is enlightened self-interest—for the welfare of 
all of us is involved. 

Accordingly, I recommend that the following specific 
amendments to the Act be considered at the next session of 
the Congress: 

1. The Act as presently written extends to many employers 
whose effect upon interstate commerce is relatively insignifi- 
cant. The National Labor Relations Board, in the interest of 
expediting its business, has administratively decided that it 
will not actually exercise its jurisdiction over these small em- 
ployers. The fact that the Act by its terms covers them, how- 
ever, has had the legal consequence of preventing the States 
from exercising any authority over them. Also the labor 
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organizations representing these small employers have been 
subjected to penalties of the Act without the corresponding 
benefits. In other words, these small employers have been in 
a no man’s land. I recommend that Congress remand juris- 
diction over these small employers to the States. 

2. The Act includes a definition of supervisors for the pur- 
pose of excluding them from coverage by the Act. I believe 
that, for the purposes of this Act, this definition should not 
include, as it now does, those whose only supervisory duties 
consist of giving directions to employes or assigning them 
work. 

At the same time the Act should continue to exempt from 
its terms those who are truly supervisors and are the front line 
of management, representing it in day-to-day contact with 
workers—that is to say, those having authority to hire, transfer, 
suspend, lay off, recall, promote, discharge, reward or disci- 
pline other employes or effectively to recommend such action. 

3. The Act as presently written provides that a union is re- 
sponsible for the acts of its “agents.” Under the definition of 
“agent” contained in the Act, there is some question as to 
whether a union can be held responsible for the acts of an 
individual union member merely by reason of his membership. 

I recommend that the definition of “agency” in the present 
Act be amended to make it clear that the common-law rules 
of agency are to apply and that unions shall not be respon- 
sible for acts of individual members solely by reason of their 
membership. 

4. Virtually all interested groups have expressed dissatis- 
faction with the manner in which the Act has been adminis- 
tered—particularly in the matter of delay in the disposition of 
cases. A new Chairman of the National Labor Relations Board 
has only recently been appointed, and has not as yet had an 
opportunity to make a full study of the causes of the dissatis- 
faction. I have asked the Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of 
Commerce, and the Chairman of the Board, in consultation 
with the chairmen of the appropriate committees of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, to review carefully the testi- 
mony in the Senate and House hearings relating to the Act’s 
administration and to make such recommendations to me be- 
fore the next session of Congress as they deem warranted. 

5. Where a “union shop” contract is in effect, the present 
Act states that the only ground upon which the union may 
expel an individual and require the employer to discharge him 
under the contract, is nonpayment of dues. Unions should 
have more latitude in their efforts to rid unions of Communist 
influences, and to protect their confidential information. I 
therefore recommend that in addition to nonpayment of dues, 
a union may expel a member and require an employer to dis- 
charge him for: 

(A) Disclosure by the member of confidential infor- 
mation of the union, or 

(B) reasonable cause to believe the member belongs 
to, or is in sympathetic asscciation with, the Communist 

Party or any organization advocating change in our form 

of Government by otherwise than constitutional means. 

6. Under the present Act, there may be some question as 
to whether an employer may notify a union that job opportu- 
nities exist in his plant, or give the union a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to refer qualified applicants for employment. I recom- 
mend that the law be amended to make it clear that these 
things can be done. 

7. I recommend that the Act be amended so as to make it 
clear that an employer and a union may enter into an agree- 
ment specifying the minimum training or experience qualifi- 
cations that will be required for employment or respecting 
priority in opportunities for employment based upon the 
experience of the employe, and also specifying in the event a 
“union shop” contract is in effect an individual, meeting such 
qualifications, shall be admitted to the union on the same 
terms and conditions generally applicable to other members. 
Such an amendment should also make it clear, however, that 
no discrimination on the basis of membership or nonmember- 
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ship in a union would thereby become lawful if otherwise yp, 
lawful under the Act. 

8. Neither the provisions of the original National Laby 
Relations Act, nor the provisions of the Labor-Managemep; 
Relations Act, 1947, are suited to the construction, amuse. 
ment and maritime industries or other industries in whig 
employment is primarily casual, temporary or intermittent, 9, 
where it is impractical to hold an election in accordance with 
the Act. In these industries the tenure of employment of ay 
particular group of employes is usually not sufficiently ong 
enough to permit the holding of an election for the purpog 
of determining the employes’ representative for collective 
bargaining. Similarly, if a “union shop” contract is in effec 
the employe’s job frequently comes to an end before the q. 
piration of the 30-day period within which he must join the 
union under the contract. Hence, in these industries the rights 
of individual workingmen and women to bargain collectiveh 
through representatives of their own choosing do not receiye 
adequate protection. 

I recommend that in these industries the employer be per. 
mitted to enter into prehire contracts with unions, under 
which the particular union involved will be treated as the 
employes’ representative for collective bargaining. | also yee. 
ommend, in the interest of union security in these industries. 
the prehire contracts be permitted to contain a “union shop’ 
provision under which the individuals hired may be required 
to join the union within seven instead of 30 days after be. 
ginning of employment. 

9. In the matter of the so-called secondary boycotts, the 
Act requires substantive amendment in one respect and clari- 
fication in other respects. 

The Act as presently written prohibits as a secondary boy- 
cott concerted activities on a construction project that have 
heretofore generally been regarded as legitimate and justi- 
fiable. In these projects, all contractors are, in reality, engaged 
in a common undertaking at the project’s site and should be 
recognized as one integrated unit, for the purpose of applying 
the secondary-boycott provisions; but under the present law 
this. cannot be done. I recommend that the Act be amended 
to exclude from the classification of prohibited boycotts con- 
certed activities on a construction project. 

In addition to amendment of the Act in this manner, the 
Act requires clarification in its application to so-called primary- 
situs activities and to “farmed out” -work. 

The Act has been interpreted to permit activities reason- 
ably and clearly directed toward an employer with whom a 
labor dispute exists, wherever his employes are engaged in 
normal business operations, as primary-situs activities. Also, 
the Act has been applied to permit concerted activities di- 
rected at work which is being “farmed out” to other employ- 
ers while employes who normally perform the work are on 
strike. These interpretations should be clarified and affirmed 
by appropriate amendment. 

10. The Act requires both employers and labor organiza- 
tions to give 60-day notice to the other of intention to modify 
or terminate a collective-bargaining agreement. It is provided 
that an employe who strikes during this period shall lose all 
of his rights under the Act, unless and until he is reinstated by 
the employer. This provision appears to me to be unnecessary, 
since a strike in violation of the notice requirements is not in 
any event a protected concerted activity. 

In addition, it is questionable whether a notice period as 
long as 60 days is either necessary or desirable. Despite the 
provisions of the Act, a great number of collective-bargaining 
agreements continue to provide for a 30-day-notice period in 
accordance with traditional practice. There is no sound reason 
why this practice should not receive statutory recognition. At 
the same time contracts requiring a 60-day-notice period 
would be consistent with a 30-day statutory requirement. 

I recommend, therefore, that the notice period be reduced 
to 30 days in all cases and that the penalty of loss of status 
of individual striking employes be eliminated. 
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11. The Act as now written provides that employes on 
¢rike who are not eligible for mandatory reinstatement may 
not vote in a representation election. If an employe on strike 
has been replaced by a permanent replacement, it would be 
unfair to deprive the permanent replacement of his right to 
choose his own representative for collective bargaining. If, 
however, the replacement is not permanent but is hired only 
for the period of the strike, it is obvious that he has no interest 
in a representative for collective bargaining which merits fed- 
eral protection. Accordingly, I recommend that the Act be 
amended to prohibit the holding of an election for a period of 
four months after the commencement of such strike. 

12. Under the Act employes who are covered by a “union 
shop” provision in a collective-bargaining contract are given 
the right, by a majority vote in an election held for the pur- 
pose, to take away from the union its authority to include such 
a provision. The National Labor Relations Board has con- 
srued this part of the Act to mean that the “deauthorization” 
takes effect at once instead of at the end of the collective- 
bargaining period. Collective-bargaining contracts are arrived 
at by give and take on both sides, and to allow an essential 
consideration for the agreement to be eliminated in the middle 
of the contract period can be very disruptive. If the de- 
authorization election is postponed to the end of the contract 
period, such election will for all practical purposes merely 
duplicate, and serve the same purposes as, the decertification 
election which is already provided for under the law. For a 
vote to withdraw the union’s “union shop” authority is, in 
reality, a vote against the union. Because I do not believe 
that deauthorization should be permitted during the term of 
acontract, and because a procedure essentially equivalent to 
deauthorization is already provided for in the law at the end 
of the contract period, I recommend that the Act be amended 
to eliminate the deauthorization election as such. 

13. Under the present Act either party to a valid collective- 
bargaining agreement may be subjected to a charge of refus- 
ing to bargain if the other party requests negotiation, during 
the term of the contract, about subjects which were not in- 
cluded in the agreement when it was made. I believe that 
stability in labor-management relations will be further pro- 
moted if the law is amended to protect both parties to a valid 
collective agreement from being required to negotiate during 
its term as to any subject not covered by the agreement unless 
the contract so authorizes or both parties mutually consent 
to reopening. 

14. The Act as presently written requires unions to file 
copies of their constitutions and bylaws, together with infor- 
mation as to the names and compensation of their officers and 
agents, the manner in which the officers and agents were se- 
lected, and the initiation fees and dues charged. The Act also 
requires, however, the filing of an additional statement con- 
cerning matters that can readily be ascertained by reference to 
the constitution and bylaws. This duplication of information is 
burdensome and unnecessary, and I recommend that the 
requirement of filing the additional statement be rated, 

15. The requirement in the Act that union officials exe- 
cute affidavits disclaiming membership in Communist organi- 
zations seems to me not only discriminatory, but also ineffec- 
tive. The problem of Communists in the United States should 
be dealt with by general legislation on a broad front, rather 
than by singling out a particular group such as labor unions. 
Early in the next session of the Congress I shall make recom- 
mendations for general legislation dealing with this problem. 
At this time I recommend that the Communist-disclaimer 
provisions of the Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947, 
applicable only to labor unions, be eliminated. 

16. Under the Act as recently written, the general counsel 
of the National Labor Relations Board is required to make 
application to the federal district court for an injunction 
against a secondary boycott. There is no similar mandatory 
requirement applicable to any other unfair labor practice, 
either on the part of employers or on the part of unions. I rec- 
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ommend that this mandatory requirement in the case of 
secondary boycotts be eliminated, and that injunctions in 
these cases be discretionary as in other unfair-labor-practice 
cases. I also recommend that no injunction or restraining order 
be allowed to be issued without notice and opportunity for 
hearing. Because in every case of issuance of an injunction the 
prohibited activity has not yet been determined by the Board 
to be illegal, grave injustices can result during the period of 
injunctive relief. For this reason I recommend that provision 
should be made directing priority and expeditious handling 
to be accorded all such cases. 

17. The present Act contains two provisions which appear 
to be based upon opposite and mutually exclusive theories. 
One of these provisions related to State laws regarding the 
so-called “closed shop,” and the other related to the federal 
treatment of supervisors to the exclusion of the States. 

Moreover, wholly apart from these two conflicting statutory 
rules, there has been developed under the Act a confusion as 
to where federal jurisdiction ends and State jurisdiction 
begins. 

I recommend that the two statutory provisions referred to 
be eliminated, and that in their place there be included a 
general rule fixing the dividing line between federal and State 
jurisdiction. Such a rule should recognize the paramount 
authority of the federal law in the interest of uniformity 
throughout the United States. It should also, however, save 
to the States their right to preserve public order within their 
boundaries, and also recognize the right of any State in the 
absence of federal action under the national-emergency pro- 
visions of the Act, to protect the health or safety of the State 
during any labor dispute which the Governor finds creates a 
State emergency. ° 

18. The Act now provides that an employe’s union dues 
can be deducted by his employer from the employe’s wages 
only if the employe furnishes the employer with a written 
authorization for such deduction. Under the Act, such authori- 
zation is valid only for the period of a year, or until the termi- 
nation of the collective-bargaining contract, whichever is the 
shorter period. I recommend that the Act be amended so as 
to provide that a check-off authorization, once given, shall be 
valid until it is revoked by the employe. 

19. The Act prohibits an employer from making payment 
to a union to assist in financing a union welfare fund, unless 
the fund meets certain standards. One of these standards is 
that the employer must participate in the administration of 
the fund. This restriction has the effect of discouraging the 
establishment of welfare funds where small employers are in- 
volved, and I recommend that the Act be amended so that 
employers may voluntarily waive participation in the admin- 
istration of these funds. 

I have asked the Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of 
Commerce and other interested agencies in conjunction with 
the appropriate committees of Congress, to keep the Labor- 
Management Relations Act, 1947, under continuous study. 
The amendments that I have recommended I believe to be 
desirable at this time, but further study of the Act’s operation 
will doubtless disclose from time to time the desirability of 
other amendments. The major question of dealing with 
national-emergency disputes, for example, is a complex one 
which requires special consideration. This should be one of 
the first areas to be studied, and I would hope that a specific 
recommendation may be submitted to the Congress at its 
next session with a view toward assuring a fair and effective 
long-range method of dealing with the problems involved. 
Since the entire Act represents major federal policy in an 
extremely important field, it is essential that it be kept under 
continuous review to the end that it be as perfectly balanced 
as it is possible to make it. 

I, therefore, recommend enactment of amendments to ac- 
complish the purposes I have indicated. 
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TO THE UNRETURNED PRISONERS: 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


Dear Americans of a Bygone Age: 

The word comes that 2,000 of you were murdered by 
the Communists during the winter of 1950 to 1951 in 
North Korea. 

The word comes that maybe 2,000 or more of you are 
still alive, but that the Communists do not yet acknowl- 
edge your existence. 

The word comes from hundreds who have just come 
back that some of you were beaten and starved and 
that you experienced terrible torture. 

You were marching in agony during the last months 
of 1950 and the early months of 1951. You had won a 
smashing victory over the North Korean aggressors 
when the Chinese Communist armies intervened. Your 
America became hesitant then and asked the advice of 
other governments allied with us. Should we pursue 
the enemy to his bases, we inquired, and knock out his 
sources of supply? This was a curious question to ask 
when authority had already been delegated by the vari- 
ous governments to a supreme commander to conduct 
effective military operations. 

You did not know that the answer which came back 
was a craven message of fear—fear that to support you 
would involve us in an “enlarged war.” You might 
rightfully ask why you were ordered to go to the main- 
land of Asia in the first place, if not to defeat and pun- 
ish the aggressor. 

You might ask why we did not fear an enlarged war 
in June 1950. The truth is we knew all along and still 
know that Soviet Russia cannot conduct a two-front 
war effectively and particularly would never risk war 
in Asia and Europe because of the tenuous hold by the 
Communist Government on the Red Army. Thus were 
we and our allies bluffed into defeatism. 


You may ask what did happen. President 
Truman fired General MacArthur in April 1951 and 
announced publicly in May 1951, through Secretary of 
State Acheson, that we were through—we would sign 
an armistice with the enemy and would be satisfied to 
let our armies stay in and around the 38th Parallel 
where the aggression began. The Communists accepted 
our pleas for truce talks and there ensued months and 
months of diversionary argument about “repatriating” 
the prisoners who didn’t want to go back to the Com- 
munists. But we heard very little about how we were to 
be assured of the safe return of our own men who were 
taken prisoner or about punishment for those guilty of 
mistreating our soldiers. 

We in America until this last week did not know of 
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the brutality experienced by Americans who were pris- 
oners. We did not know until General Mark Clark, Far 
Eastern Commander, revealed publicly that there may 
be 2,000 or 3,000 of you still alive and about to be used 
for ransom. Either we give in now to the Communist 
demands at the “political conference” or, it seems, you 
will not be released. 

We still do not know what happened to all Americans 
captured during the Korean war. We know there are 
8,075 missing—aside from the 3,313 who are on the 
official list of those to be returned. If 2,000 or 3,000 
more are alive, at least 5,000 are still unaccounted for. 

Can we really sit down at a peace table with barbar- 
ians guilty of such war crimes? You wouldn’t think so. 
But we who live in the so-called “free world” are already 
witnessing a clamor in the British Parliament that the 
barbaric government of Red China be admitted to the 
United Nations. 

You didn’t know that, during all the time you were 
suffering, money was more important to some of our 
allies than your lives. Strategic materials were shipped 
to Soviet Russia—admittedly the nation that supplied 
Red China with her munitions for the Korean war. 


You may ask what has happened to the so- 
called “free world’—has it become just a victim of 
materialism, or is it just afraid? 

The answer is that moral force and morality are at 
low ebb. We could have won the Korean war, we could 
still win it. But we must learn again how to stand firm- 
ly for the right. Today the people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain are looking to us—for food and help. Only a mi- 
nority of voices among us have pleaded right along for 
a positive policy that will liberate the enslaved without 
war and without the killing of innocent people by our 
own military forces—a policy that must ignore barbar- 
ian governments and must deal only with peoples. 

If we could only get the vast majority in the free 
world to demand a policy that severs diplomatic rela- 
tions with all governments under Communist control 
in Europe and Asia and appeals to their peoples to 
overthrow those governments, all war criminals re- 
sponsible for the crimes committed against them as 
well as against you would in due time be punished and 
we would see a new era of peace in the world. 

Meanwhile, you will not be forgotten—you cannot 
be forgotten as long as the conscience of man keeps re- 
minding us of the difference between inhumanity and 
humaneness, between barbarism and civilization, be- 
tween cowardice and bravery. 
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NO 


OTHER 


BOND 


CAN 


MATCH 


THAT 


KENTUCKY 


In its ice-encrusted silver shell, the traditional Mint 
Julep is perhaps the most impressive of Bourbon drinks. 
And when the Bourbon is Kentucky Tavern, honored 


without hesitation for three generations, you have a 


Julep worthy of all its fine traditions... beautiful to be- 


hold, icy to touch and with a fragrance that has more 
than a hint of the heartiness that only The Aristocrat of 


Bonds can bestow. 


Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 


TAVERN TASTE 
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A meeting of Minds... WIN A WAR BEFORE IT STARTS 


THESE MEN ARE DISCUSSING YOUR FUTURE. They know 


that atomic war is for keeps. They know that tomorrow’s 
defenses against atomic attack must be planned today. 

Across the seas, in other lands where freedom is a 
fiction, other minds are meeting. They know, too, that 
victory is not merely won... it is planned. 


At Convair, planning for tomorrow has priority 
equal to production for today. While producing the 
missiles, fighters, and bombers needed today, Convair 
is engineering the weapons of tomorrow — weapons 
to win an atomic war the only way it can be won — 
before it starts. 


Watch for new guardians of peace, built by Convair engineering that aims at 
the maximum of air power... :Engineering to the Nth power 

San Diego & Pomona, California 

Fort Worth & Daingerfield, Texas 





